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CRITICISM  ON  ROMANS,  VIII.  18 - 23. 

(Continued  from  page  37.) 

I  will  now  compress  this  discussion  into  a  brief  par¬ 
aphrase  of  my  text. 

s 

Paraphrase. 

18.  In  relation  to  all  the  complicated,  extended, 
and  distressing  sufferings,  to  which  Christians  are 
subjected  in  this  life,  I  thus  judge;  and  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  I  am  guided  by  a  very  diversified  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  by  the  light  of  sound  Christian  principles 
divinely  revealed  in  the  scriptures,  by  express  reve¬ 
lation  afforded  to  myself  respecting  all  the  premises, 
and  by  immediate  inspiration  in  forming  my  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  these  sufferings  are  not  worthy  of  being 
mentioned  as  causes  of  complaint,  when  compared 
with  the  glory  which  shall  be  imparted  to  us  at  the 
resurrection,  and  manifested  in  us  and  upon  us  in  all 

'  its  pure  and  perpetual  splendour.  * 

19.  Such  is  the  magnificence  of  the  glorious  con¬ 
dition  of  the  saints  at  the  resurrection,  that  I  cannot 
(give  you  any  thing  approaching  a  correct  idea  of  it 
without  using  figurative  language,  and  applying,  as  in¬ 
deed  is  common  in  all  composition  as  occasion  indi¬ 
cates,  the  attributes  of  mind  to  matter,  and  of  reasons 
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able  creatures  to  the  inferior  classes  of  cnimated  be¬ 
ing.  Personifying,  thus,  the  surrounding  creation  of 
God,  they  arc  waiting  anxiously,  and  looking  ear¬ 
nestly  for  that  slate  in  which  the  saints  shall  appear 
with  glorified  bodies  to  live  in  unchanging  perfection; 
for  it  is  to  contribute  to  that  state- by  lurnishing  the 
materials  of  which  the  body  is  constructed,  that  these 
creatures  are  made  and  continued  in  their  successive 
generations.  Were  they  capable  of  consciousness 
they  would,  in  fact,  expect  the  high  manifestation. 

■  20.  For  they  have  been  grossly  abused  by  lallen 
man.  Perverted  from  their  obvious  and  intended 
use,  they  are  pressed  into  the  service  of  sin  for  the 
purpose  of  a  vain  show.  They  are  sacrificed  to  ava¬ 
rice,  to  intemperance,  to  fraud,  to  theft,  to  rapine,  am¬ 
bition,  revenge,  and  cruelty,  yea  to  murder  and  idol¬ 
atry.  They  are  thus  compelled  to  be  the  ministers 
of  vice  and  the  subjects  of  misery,  not  as  a  matter  of 
choice  on  their  own  part,  but  on  account  of  the  law¬ 
less  desire  for  gratification  which  characterises  man, 
who  thus  treats  them  as  a  tyrant;  and  who  first  trans¬ 
gressed  in  hope  of  exaltation  to  equality  with  God, 
and  who  continues  his  rebellion  in  the  equally  vain 
hope  of  obtaining  happiness  from  created  enjoyments. 

21.  I,  moreover,  represent  the  inferior  creatures, 
however  themselves  unconscious,  as  waiting  with  ex¬ 
pectation  for  the  glorious  manifestation  of  the  saints, 
because  they  shall  be  delivered  from  the  present  base 
purposes  to  which  they  are  held  in  bondage  by  sin¬ 
ful  men,  at  that  happy  period,  and  be  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  freedom  of  glory,  by  being,  in  part,  admitted 
as  ingredients  of  those  bodies,  which  arc  fashioned 
after  the  glorious  body  of  Immanuel,  and,  in  part, 
constituents  of  the  renovated  system  wherein  dwel- 
leth  righteousness. 

22.  This  destiny  is  desirable,  and. sufficiently  jus¬ 
tifies  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  creation  and  sustenta- 
tion  of  the  several  classes  of  subordinate  beings;  for 
we  all  know,  that  the  whole  creation,  submitted  to  our 
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observation,  is  altogether  in  a  state  of  abasement  from 
the  time  that  the  ground  was  cursed  for  the  sin'of 
man,  and  nature  through  all  her  works  gave  signs  of 
wo  that  all  was  lost,  even  until  now,  and  shall  so  con¬ 
tinue  while  wickedness  prevails  in  the  world. 

23.  And  not  only  do  the  other  creatures  of  Gotk' 
groan  in  their  sufferings  under  the  curse,  but  even  we 
ourselves  also,  my  fellow  Christians,  although  we  are 
effectually  called  to  the  adoption  of  children  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  have  indeed  the  first  fruits  of  that 
spirit,  groan  within  ourselves  in  a  state  of  imperfec¬ 
tion.  Burdened  with  sin,  and  suffering  in  sorrow, 
we  look  forward  in  hope  of  relief  to  the  mind  at  death, 
and  in  expectation  of  immortal  glory  to  the  body  it¬ 
self,  upon  our  public  admission,  as  the  children  of  the 

resurrection,  to  perpetual  vigour  and  enjoyment,  when 
the  Redeemer,  who  has  already  paid  the  price  of  our 
ransom,  shall  have  set  us  free  from  the  dominion  of 
the  grave  to  die  no  more. 

The  amount  of  the  paraphrase,  and  the  design  of 
the  text  is,  that  present  suffering  bears  no  proportion 
to  future  glory.  It  is  the  expectation  of  heaven  that 
throws  around  the  saints,  while  in  waiting  for  their' 
adoption,  their  chief  defence  against  pain  and  de¬ 
spondence,  and  imparts,  at  the  same  time,  to  our  un¬ 
avoidable  griefs  the  quality  which  converts  them  in¬ 
to  instruments  of  felicity ;  For  our  light  affliction, 
which  is  hut  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  afar  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

The  doctrines  afiirmed  correspond  with  the  analo¬ 
gy  of  nature  and  of  grace,  are  severally  susceptible 
'  of  proof,  and  being  relevant  to  the  argument,  they 
ought  to  be  given  in  exposition  of  the  apostle’s  mean¬ 
ing',  provided,  the  words  of  the  text  are  not,  in  their 
etymology  and  common  use,  or  in  their  grammatical 
construction,  altered  or  violated. 

For  reasons,  which  every  scholar  will  readily  com¬ 
prehend,  all  these  rules  are,  in  every  case,  indispen- 
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sable  to  sound  criticism.  Language  rs  for  men — and 
in  order  to  be  intelligible,  it  must  be  used  in  its  ac¬ 
knowledged  acceptation.  Language  is  imperfect — 
and  none  furnishes  so  precise  and  copious  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  as  to  bestow  an  unequivocal  representative  upon 
every  thought.  The  present  connexion,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  use  of  words  are  to  be  considered,  or  speech 
must  be  misunderstood.  There  is,  moreover,  a  con¬ 
nexion  of  reason  as  well  as  of  rhjetoric  between  the 
representatives'of  our  thoughts ;  and,  therefore,  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  necessary  in  order  to  un¬ 
derstand  an  isolated  sentence,  whether  read  or  heard. 
A  novice  in  the  sciences  is  unfit  to  interpret  a  diffi¬ 
cult  or  disputed  passage  in  any  writer  on  philosophy. 
However  good  a  linguist,  a  man  ingorant  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  totally  disqualified  for  translating  or  expound¬ 
ing  a  detached  sentence  from  the  works  of  Euclid  or 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Linna:us,  or  La  Place,  or  even  of 
Homer  or  of  Milton.  M^re  volubility,  although  of¬ 
ten  mistaken  for  eloquence,  must  not  pass  for  good 
sense.  Orthodoxy,  including  knowledge  of  theolo¬ 
gy,  is  as  essential  as  philology  to  sound  biblical  criti¬ 
cism. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  this  in  view  in  my  ex¬ 
position  of  the  text  selected  from  the  writings  of  Paul 
the  apostle.  1  am  confident  that  the  doctrines  affirm¬ 
ed  are  in  themselves  true,'  that  they  perfectly  coin¬ 
cide  with  analogy,  and  that  they  are  indicated  by  the 
logical  ajid  grammatical  texture  of  the  reasonings  and 
the  words  of  the  sacred  writer.  As  for  textual  difii- 
culties,  they  d.o  not  often  occur  to  me ;  and  in  this 
passage  I  am  entirely  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  of 
others  for  the  discovery  that  any,  even  {.ipparently, 
exists!  •llcaliv  there  is  none.  Heretics  who  deal 
'  in  torture,  and  the  orthodox  wlio  depend  on  autho¬ 
rities — the  most  successful  kind  of  torture — have  pre¬ 
sented  difficulties  to  which  I  must,  of  course,  attend. 
They  are  all  referred  to  the  words,  Klurig,  eir 
iio^Kfia,  and  (jfroXu'Jfwffij.  The  fu'St  is  decidedly  the 
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most  important  term  in  determining  die  meaning  of 
this  text. 

To  the  word  KluTtg  four  different  senses,  and  each 
of  them  distinct  from  the  idea  attached  to  it  in  this 
exercise,  have  been  assigned  by  different  respectable 
commentators.  It  has  been  referred  to  angels,  to  all 
mankind,  to  the  saints  particularly,  and  to  the  hea¬ 
then,  as  distinct  from  those  who  have  received  divine 
revelation.  Different  theories,  of  powerful  and  ex¬ 
tensive  application  have  also  been  supported  by  these 
several  commentaries.  And  it  must  be  acknowledg¬ 
ed  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  word  itself  to  render  it 
uncapable  of  any  such  hypothesis.  Its  sense  must 
be  determined  by  its  use,  and  its  connection.  To 
these  we  now  apply. 

Although  holy  angels  are  ministering  spirits,  “  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,”  they 
have  not  been  subjected  to  vanity;  they  neithergroan, 
nor  suffer  the  exquisite  anguish,  indicated  by  travail¬ 
ing  in  pain  together.  •  It  is  not  of  them,  of  course, 
the  aj)03tle  speaks  in  this  passage.  Nor  is  it  of  man¬ 
kind,  as  such :  for  in  that  case,  Kiio'is  must  include  the 
sons  of  God,  oiirselves,  also, -who- have  the  spirit; 
whereas  these  two  classes  of  being,  the  KIkTis  and  the 
'sxvuv  Is  ^;s,  are  constantly  distinguished  from  one 
another.  It  would  be  still-  more  contradictory  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  reasoning  to  identify  the  creature 
withi  those  from  whom-  it  is  expressly  distinguished ; 
not  only  the-w  hole  creation  but  ourselves  also  groan. . 
The  cannot  denote  the  saints.  The  most  plau¬ 
sible  hypothesis  of  the  four  is  that  which  understands 
by  creature  the  heathen,  or  the  world  as-  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  the  churchi  This  is  the  hypothesis  which 
learned  Arminians,  who  are  always  inclined,  for  their 
own  sake,  to-  give  the  heathen  credit  for  more  of  re¬ 
ligion  than  they  possess,  have  endeavoured  to  de¬ 
monstrate-,  to  which  the  indolent,  and  the  uninform¬ 
ed  who  only  retail  the  opinions  of  others,  more  indus¬ 
trious  than  themselves,  or  they  who  take  pleasure- 
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in  deprcating  all  systems,  because  it  is  inconvenient  to 
study  and  to  understand  them,  have  given  their  as¬ 
sent,  and  which,  Universalists,  with  sufficient  dis¬ 
cernment  to  embrace  what  corresponds  with  their 
own  mischievous  theory,  have  received  and  publish¬ 
ed  with  earnestness  and  emphasis.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  (with  perfect  Catholicism,)  include  fallen  an¬ 
gels  and  damned  spirits,  among  the  creatures  which 
groan  in  expectation  of  deliverance  from  the  bondage 
of  corruption'  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of 
God.  And  these,  1  may  add,  next  to  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  true  interpretation,  are  the  most  consistent 
expositors  of  the  words  of  the  apostle. 

Kliffig  occurs  in  this  passage  four  different  times, 
in  all  these  anstances  it  is  translated  creature,  except 
once,  that  is,  in  the  22(1  verse.  The  phrase  fj  •sa.dr, 
xltdis  is  here  rendered  the  ivhole  creation.  The  transla¬ 
tors  are  indeed  blamed,  but  in  my  opinion  improperly, 
for  altering  the  phraseology,  and  not  giving  the  same 
.  English  word  for  the  same  Greek  expression,  through¬ 
out.  To  such  literaiity,  how^ever,  no  translator  of 
any  language  may  justly  be  subjected.  The  idiom 
of  no  tongue  can  bear  the  restriction.  Every  impor¬ 
tant  word,  and  even  the  particles  have  a  diversity  of 
signification,  and'  there  are  fevv  perfect  synonimes. 
Creature  and  creation  do  not  differ  more  from  one 
another  than  Kii<rtg,  in  one  place,  does  from  Khdig,  in 
another.-.  It  is  a  superficial  criticism,  rather  than  a  nice 
one,  wjiich  would  render  Klirffi-a  uniformly  the  thing 
created,  and  restrict  Khdig  to  tli«  operation.  Khsua. 
and  Klidis  arc  interchangeably  used  in  Greek:  and  so 
ore  creation  and  creature  in  English.  Creation  sig¬ 
nifies  either  the  action  of  the  Creator,  or  the  thing 
upon  w'hich  the  action  hath  terminated,  that  is,  the 
creature ;  and  K?(0'i£  signifies  either  the  operation  of 
K'lidns  or  its  result..  Kiiifia, -itself,  is  not  uniformly 
limited  to  the  thing  made,  without  regard  to  the  ma¬ 
ker’s  action.  '  For  those  who  doubt  this  assertion  the 
liiexcion  ^iU  furnish  aiHhorities.  In  the  19th}  the. 
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^tli,  and  the  21st  verses,  Khtfig  is  rendered  creature’^ 
hut  in  the  22d  ij  I'aa'yj  xliiTig  is  translated  “the  whole 
creaiio7i,’’  for  a  plain  and  sufficient  reason.  When  a 
whole  class  of  creatures  is  personified,  in  any  dis¬ 
course,  «n  individual,  as  the. representative,  best  flts 
the  argument.  All  good  writers,  in  their  moral  dis¬ 
cussions,  use  the  term  man,  as  the  representative  of 
mankind.  But  in  connexion  with  vj  ‘it'ao'T)  I  would  use 
the  word  creation  in  preference  to  creature.  I  would 
))refcr  the  abstract  form  of  expression  to  the  concrete, 
us  in  similar  circumstances,  1  would  say  all  mankind, 
instead  of  the  whole  man.  Indeed  the  latter  would 
convey  a  very  different  idea  from  the  former  expres¬ 
sion.  I  am  aware  the  original  might  be  rendered, 
without  violence  to  grammar,  evei-y  creature;  but  then, 
the  logic  of  the  passage  requires  that  the  creatures 
should  be  mentioned,  not  disjunctively,  but  collec¬ 
tively.  Our  English  version  is  of  course  a  correct 
copy  of  the  original.  It  is  easier  for  criticism  to  crjnw 
inate  than  to  amend  our  translations. 

KTirfig  is  any  thing  which  Kljffrjg  performs,  and,  from 
its  etymology,  is  capable  of  application  to  the  whole 
or  to  any  part  of  creation.  Greek  usage  has,  more¬ 
over,  rendered  the  term  susceptible  of  very  general 
employment.  It  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  in 
eighteen  instances:  in  fourteen  besides  this  text.  It 
is  used  in  the  Septuagint  three  times,  and  in  the 
Apocrypha  nine.  The  translation  diners  according 
to  the  thought.  The  works  of  creation,  the  system 
created,  any  distinct  creature,  the  soul  regenerated, 
mankind,  cattle,  ordinances  of  man,  riches,  any  sub¬ 
stance  whatever,  are  the  ideas  denoted  by  this  word : 

'  and  it  is  so  rendered  in  our  English  version.  And 
conjunction  with  itady)  cannot  otherwise  alter  its  sig¬ 
nification  tlian  as  the  connexion  requires.  'II  Kcafn 
/.Tjffig  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  besides  the  22d 
verse  of  this  chapter,  four  times.  Mark,  vi.  15. 
Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  Col.  i.  15. 
Christ  the  first  born  of  every  creature ;  and  23.  The 
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Gospel  is  preached  to  every  creature.  1.  Peter  ii.  loi- 
Submit  to  every  ordinance  of  man. 

In  one  of  these  quotations,  caffa  xltiis  denotes  the 
constituted  authorities  of  civil  society;  in  another  all 
creatures  in  the  universe  subjected  to  Messiah  as 
tiieir  head,  or  governor ;  and  in  two  it  denotes  sin¬ 
ners  without  rcsj)ect  of  persons,  who  had  in  fact  be¬ 
come,  or  might  become,  the  objects  of  tlic  evangeli¬ 
cal  message.  The  scope  of  the  connexion,  in  every 
case,  determines  the  sebse  of  the  word,  for  there  is 
no  technical  application  established  by  usage. 

Toithis  passage  itself,  therefore,  we  must  look  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  in  what  particular  ap¬ 
plication  it  is  here  employed;  ahvays,  however,  re¬ 
taining  its  radical  and  true  meaning— rthe  creature. 
Upon  this  principle  it  is  evident  that  the  word  does 
not  signify  all  rational  creature^;  because  the  saints 
arc,  throughout,  distinguished  from  Kltiig.  .  It  is 
equally  manifest  that  it  does  not  signify  any  part  of 
mankind,. because  the  crenlttre,.,' subjected  involunta- 
rily,  is  distinguished  from  man  who  forces  it  into  sub¬ 
jection.  *11  is  one  class  of  being.s — aXXa 

rov  v'jola^avla  is  another.  Mankind  generally,'  I  con¬ 
fess,  may  be  distinguished  from  Adam,  their  federal 
head,  in  whom  all  have  sinned,  and  through  whose 
disobedience,  misery  has  entered  into  the  world;  but 
still  it  cannot  be  affirmed  in  truth  of  sinners  that  their 
subjection  to  vanity  is  involuntary — sxovCa:  for 
they  sin  wdlfully,  and  love  vanity.  Besides,  the  7ov 
vwoTa|av7a  denotes  rather  the  hand  inflicting. the  tor¬ 
ture  of  subjection  by  force,  than  the  moral  cause  for 
which  subjectfion  to,  misery  has  been  introduced  into 
the  world.  That  7ov  vTHola^avra  does  not  mean 

God,  I  have  already  shewn.  It  includes  Adam  and 
Ills  posterity;  but  then  the  K7jtfig  o^irslafri  is  that  class  of 
suffering  beings  which  have  no  will,  no. inclination, 
to  remain  under  their  bondage  to  vanity.  There  is 
another  consideration  which  shews  the  absurdity  of 
understanding  the  K7i(r«^,.  in  this  case,,  of  any  part  of 
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tlic  rational  family.  If  the  subject  of  the  proposition 
be  rational,  the  predicates  must  all  be  corresponding: 
and  so,  rational  hopes,  and  enjoyments,  must  be  lit¬ 
erally  understood.  But,  upon  this  supposition,  the 
aflimations  of  the  apostle  are  not  literally  true ;  there¬ 
fore  the  absurdity.  There  is  a  figure  somewhere, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  it.  receive  a  consistent  inter¬ 
pretation.  If  the  KTj'j'ig  be  explained  of  men,  wheth¬ 
er  heathen  or  infidels,  continuing  irreligious,  then  it 
follows  that  these  wicked  men,  or,  at  least,  many  of 
them,  are  unwillingly  addicted  to  vanity — arc  really 
anxious  for  the  manifestation  of  the  saints  in  glory. — 
shall  be  eventually  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
corruption,  although  never  sanctified-^and  shall,  in 
fact,  enjoy  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God, 
though  themselves  destitute  of  any  fruits  of  the  spi¬ 
rit,  or  any  share  in  the  adoption  of  the  sons.  All 
this,  however,  is  absurd;  and  it  is  better  to  charge  the 
absurdity  on  the  commentary  than  on  the  sacred  text. 
By  admitting  that  the  subject  of  the  several  propo¬ 
sitions  is  itself  figurative,  the  metaphor  is  consistent, 
and  the  several  predicates  are  easily  understood.  The 
irrational  creation  is  personified,  and  the  affirmations 
respecting  it  correspond. 

Personification  is  a  figure  of  speech  used  in  every 
language,  and  on  all  kinds  of  subjects.  We  clothe 
with  the  attributes  of  mind  every  object  of  interest 
as  occasion  requires.  The  Scripture  style  abounds 
in  examples.  I  quote  the  following  specirriens: 

“Cursed  be  the  ground  for  thy  sake.  And  the 
“land  is  defiled:  therefore  do  I  visit  the  iniquity 
“thereof upon  it,  and  the  land  itself vomiteth  out  hoi 
“  inhabitants.  It  spued  out  the  nations  that  were  be- 
“  fora  you.  How  do  the  beasts  groan !  The  beasts 
“  of  the  field  cry  also  unto  'thee.  Things  creeping 
“innumerable,  both  small  and  great — these  wait  all 
“upon  thee.  Thou  hidest  thy  face,  they  are  trou- 
“bled;  thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die,  and 
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“return  to  their  dust.  The  earth  mourneth  and  fad- 
“eth  away;  t^e  world  languisheth  and  fadeth  away. 
“  The  new  wine  mourneth,  the  vine  languisheth.  The 
“  earth  is  moved  exceedingly ;  the  earth  shall  reel  to 
“and  fro  like  a  drunkard.  O  earth,  earth,  earth, 
“  he^’  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Give  ear,  O  ye  heav- 
“ens,  and  I  will  speak;  hear,  O  earth,  the  w'ords  of, 
“my  mouth.  Sing,  O  heavens;  and  be  joyful,  O 
“earth;  and  break  forth  unto  singing,  O  mountains. 
“The  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side.  The  pas- 
“tures, — the  vallies  shout  for  joy:  they,  also  sing. 
“  And  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands. 
“  For  the  stone  shall  cry  out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam 
“out  of  the  timber  shall  answer.it.  Praise  ve  the 
“  Lord  :  sun  and  moon  :  all  ye  stars  of  light.  Praise 
“the  Lord  from  the  earth,  ye  dragons  and  all  deeps : 
“Fire, and  hail,  snow  and  vapour ;  mountains  and  all 
“hills;  fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars:  Beasts  and  all 
“  cattle ;  creeping  things  and  flying  fowl.”* 

In  these,  and  other  passages  of  divine  revelation, 
personification  is  abundantly  used.  All  creatures, 
animate  and  inanimate,  are  clothed  with  rational  at¬ 
tributes,  and  are  described  and  exhorted  according-, 
ly.  They  are  made  to  sympathise  in  trouble  and  in 
joy  with  man,  and  are  represented  as  serving  the 
saints,  and  opposing  and  punishing  the  sinner,  to  the 
glory  of  the  Creator.  In  most  of  these  passages  the 
connexion  is  so  obvious  that  the  import  of  the  meta* 
phor  is  Immediately  perceived  by  every  reader. 
When  the  subject  is  well  understood,  the  language 
rarely  proves  perplexing.  Inadequate  acquaintance 
with  Christian  doctrine  is  the  principal  cause  of  logo¬ 
machy.  Had  the  comprehension  of  the  commenta¬ 
tors  extended  to  the  doctrine  of  the  8th  of  Romans, 
there  would  have  been  less  dispute  about  the  mean- 

*Geii.  iii.  17.  Lev.  viii.  24,  21!.  Joel  i.  16, 20.  Ps.  cv.  25, 
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ing  of  the  word  Kittfig.  It  signifies  tlie  inferior  rank? 
of  creation,  animate  and  irianimate  ;  and  these,  taken 
collectively,  are  personified  by  the  eloquent  apostle. 

A. 

(To  be  Contimsed.) 


YE  ARE  MY  WITNESSES. 

The  labour  of  historical  research  is  never  paid  in 
the  gratification  of  mere  curiosity.  The  scenes 
which  the  page  of  history  records  are  often  of  a  cha¬ 
racter  too  revolting  to  a  good  mind  to  be  contempla¬ 
ted  with  pleasure.  The  investigation,  nevertheless, 
!nay  be  pursued  for  the  purpose  of  subserving  moral 
ends  of  a  higher  character.  To- ascertain  the  actual 
state  of  the  world  in  past  ages,  to  be  acquainted  with 
its  present  condition,  to  know  the  part  acted  by  the 
great  and  good  in  counteracting  the  iniquity  of  their 
times,  in  mitigating  the  wretchedness  of  wretched 
men,  and  the  means  they  employed  in  the  promotion 
of  the  cause  of  God  and  of  man,  are  ends  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  which  the  man  of  liberal  views  will  sub¬ 
ject  himself  to  laborious  inquiry,  and  to  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  events,  disgusting  to  the  mind  and  painful 
to  the  heart.  A  glance  at  the  state  aiid  moral  disor¬ 
ders  of  our  world  will  bring  into  view  those  arrange- 
rnents  of  goodness  and  achievements  of  virtue,  upon 
which  we  cannot  but  delight  to  dwell,  and  in  which 
a  compensation  is  found  for  lacerated  sensibitilies,  by 
other  scenes. 

'  The  violation  of  the  covenant  of  friendship,  estab^ 
lished  with  Adam  as  the  head  of  the  human  family.,' 
took  place  under  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  who 
aimed  at  a  dark  and  dreadful  lordship  over  man,  and 
all  connected  with  him  here  below.  God,  by  an  act 
of  tremendous  sovereignty,  and  as  a  just  puni|hment 
to  the  sinner,  permitted  his  attainment  of  this  lord- 
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ship.  The  spirit  of  God  describes  him  as  “the  prlnftt 
of  this  world;”  “  the  god  of  this  world;”  “  the  prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  worketh  in  the 
children  of  disobedience.”  Of  this  empire  Satan 
made  his  boast:  “  that  is  delivered  unto  me.”  His 
dominion,  in  its  exercise,  has  been  marked  with  all 
that  is  abominable  and  terrible.  His  hostility  against 
the  God  of  heaven  has  been  unceasing,  and  against 
’  whatever  bears  a  lineament  of  the  divine  image,  he 
cherishes  and  displays  an  irreconcilable  malevo¬ 
lence. 

Over  every  faculty  and  power  of  the  mind  of  man 
he  has  attained  an  ascendency.  The  religious  prin- 
ple,  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  human  constitution, 
and  which  one  should  suppose  so  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  seductive  influence,  has  been  found 
in  his  train,  and  in  .the  odious  and  bloody  rites  of 
idolatry,  has  ministered  to  the  encreasing  darkness 
and  horrors  of  his  kingdom.  While  the  soul  of  man 
has  thus  been  chained  to  the  altars  of  idols,  his  body 
has  been  subjected  to  the  most  relentless  tyrannies. 

It  is  in  those  regions  of  darkness  and  of  the  shadow 
of  death  that  the  character  of  the  devil’s  reign  is  most  • 
fully  seen.  But  it  is  not  exclusively  in  those  dark 
abodes;  in  regions  more  enlightened  its  character 
and  power  may  be  seen  and  felt. 

Still  it  is  notorious  that  man  has  never  ceased  to 
be  religious;  and  expensive,  generally,  have  been 
the  rites  of  his  religion.  Whether  his  devotions  be 
rendered  to  the  king  and  queen  of  heaven,  to  Jag- 
gernaut,  or  to  the  goddess  of  reason,  its  showy  forms 
will  be  more  abundant  than  the  institutes  of  a  more 
legitimate  worship.  How  heart-rending  the  specta¬ 
cle  of  the  resources  of  the  nations  being  exhausted 
upon  the  pageantry  of  thrones  and  altars,  reared  in  . 
opposition  to  those  of  Jehovah!  The  eflect  of  their 
misrule  and  superstition  has. uniformly  been  the  de¬ 
basement  of  man.  Our  nature  can  never  be  elevated 
but  by  an. assimilation  to  the  bright  image  of  the  Di-  . 
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viuiTY.  This  assimilation  lakes  place  in  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  true  and  living  God — Beholding 
as  in  a  glass  ike  glory  of  the  Lord,  we  are  changed 
into  the  same  image.  This  intercourse  is  maintain¬ 
ed,  not  through  the  impure  mediums  of  erroiir  and 
eorrupt  institutes,  but  upon  the  basis  of  eternal  truth, 
and  by  ordinances  appointed  by  him  who  knows  our 
frame,  and  who  purposes  to  exalt  our  nature.  How 
heartless  the  prospect,  then,  to  the  man  of  enlarged 
benevolence,  presented  in  the  abuse  of  public  insti¬ 
tutions!  We  would  not  deal  so  faithlessly  as  to  amuse 
our  readers  with  the  deceptive  thought,  that  these 
abuses  must  be  sought  in  the  records  of  pagan  Greece 
or  Rome  only,  or  at  most  in  the  temples  of  idolatrous 
India.  We  need  not  to  travel  so  far  from  home  to 
find  ample  demonstrations  of  the  melancholy  fact  of 
the  existence  of  such  abuses.  It  is  not  the  name  of 
Christianity  that  avails  to  give  moral  splendour  to  the 
character  of  man.  Its  principles  and  worship  and  * 
■order  alone,  in  their  effectual  application  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  and  the  heart  are  adequate  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  an  effect.  And,  alas!  how  small  a 
portion  of  these  has  been  "embraced  for  ages  past 
under  the  name  of  Christian,  the  whole  history  of 
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Christendom  too  abundantly  proves.  The  arch-ene¬ 
my  cares  little  for  names,  except  as  a  mark  to  gull 
the  unthinking.  The  devil,  at  an  early  day,  succeed¬ 
ed  to  introduce  his  religion  into  the  sanctuary,  and 
having  embodied  its  principles  and  forms  into  a  sys¬ 
tem,  he  covered  it  from  odium  under  the  mantle  of 
the  Christian  name. 

That  in  this  system  there  are  no  truths,  we  are  far 
from  asserting;  but  we  are  likewise  aware  that  no 
truth  is  tolerated  there,  except  in  an  apparent  con¬ 
nexion  with  falsehood,  that  a  more  fatal  currency  may 
may  be  given  to  delusion.  In  such  relationship  truth 
is  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  lies.  A  single  truth 
brought  to  bear  directly  against  a  corrupt  system  may 
demolish  it;  but  a  truth  or  many  truffis,  combined 
Von.  I.  6 
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with  errour  into  one  code,  usually  confer  upon  it  a 
greater  degree  of  stability,  and  insure  to  it  a  perma¬ 
nence  not  otherwise  to  be  bad.  The  friend  of  truth 
will  not  spare  corruption  because  it  may  have  sought 
an  alliance  with  principles  more  correct.  He  will 
unceasingly  seek  the  dissolution  of  this  alliancfe  as  an 
event  devoutly  to  be  desired.  We  reserve  the  fur¬ 
ther  illustration  of  this  thought,  purposing  to  expand 
it  on  some  future  occasion.  We  are  willing  to  with¬ 
draw  our  eyes  from  the  contemplation  of  these  dark 
shades  of  the  picture,  and  to  seek  relief  in  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  some  features  of  fairer  aspect. 

God  has  not  abandoned  absolutely  our  w’orld  to  the 
misrule  of  hell.  It  is  still  his  world.  He  looks  to  our 
earth  as  a  spot  in  his’  empire  of  peculiar  interest. 
Here  he  is  pleased  to  exhibit  those  principles  of  his 
moral  economy,  by  which  the  highest  order  of  intel¬ 
lect  in  other  worlds  are  instructed :  Into  these  things 
the  angels  desire  to  look.  In  bearing  so  long  with 
tlie  wickedness  perpetrated  among  men  we  are  ad¬ 
monished  of  the  eternity  and  immutability  of  God. 
Man’s  departure  from  God,  through  an  alliance  with 
the  old  serpent  was  voluntary:  He  has  in  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  his  grace  and  wisdom,  provided  that 
his  return  to  his  Maker,  and  his  breach  of  covenant 
with  hell  and  death  should  be  equally  spontaneous  and 
free.  The  people  shall  be  willing — Jehovah’s  reign 
of  friendship  is  over  voluntary  subjects.  To  obtain 
this  subjection  from  man  throughout  every  nation,  and 
in  every  relation  of  life,  he  commissioned  his  eternal 
Son,  in  the  character  of  mediator — Him.  hath  God 
the  Father  sealed — He  is  constituted  both  Lord  and 
Christ.  Our  submission  to  God  must  be  rendered 
by  doing  homage  to  the  Son,  as  the  One  Mediator 
between  God  and  man.  For  this  purpose  he  sustains 
the  characters  of  Witness,  Advocate,  and  Cap¬ 
tain.  In  opposition  to  the  usurpod  claims  of  the 
devil  and  his  auxiliaries,  Jesvs  gives  his  testimony. 
He  pleads  the  cause  of  God  and  of  man  against  all  the 
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slanders  of  the  father  of  lies  and  his  deluded  minions; 
and  as  the  captain  of  salvation  he  will  subdue  the  na¬ 
tions  to  the  obedience  of  faith  and  to. the  enjoyment 
of  happiness,  employing  the  iron  rod  of  his  almighty 
vengeance,  to  break  the  power  of  all  who  continue 
irreconcilably  hostile  to  the  prevalence  and  stability" 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  God  of  heaven,  over  which,  in 
all  its  extent,  he  presides  with  a  wisdom  not  to  be 
frustrated,  and  with  an  energy  which  bids  defiance  to 
all  resistance. 

Tq,  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  we  turn  with  plea¬ 
sure.'  They  are  united  vitally  and  legally  and. avow¬ 
edly  with,  the  Son  of  God.  In  heart  they  are  enga¬ 
ged  to  the  same  celestial  cause.  Few,  comparativcr 
ly,  is  this  number,  but  they  are  called  and  chosen. 
They  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  kegoeth,  through 
good  report  and  bad  report.  .The  three  hundred  who 
followed  Jerubaal,  were  better  than  the  cowardly* 
thousands  of  Israel;  and  so  it  was  felt  in  the  camp  of 
Midian.  Two  intelligent  and  faithful  and  fearless 
witnesses,  in  a  cause  at  issue,  are  better  than  a  crowd 
of  senseless  and  unprincipled  men,  who  know  little, 
of  the  matter  and  care  less  for  it.  Jesus  Christ  has 
always  reserved  a  number,  though  small,  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  weighty  in  character,  to  establish  the  truth  as 
witnesses  and  to  plead  his  cause  as  advocates.  HeT 
has  given  his  testimony  in  the  living  oracles  of  the 
Book  of  God ;  to  exhibit  that  testimony,  to  plead  his 
cause  before  men,  in  the  application  of  evangelical 
truth,  to  persuade  men  to  embrace  his  cause,  is  the 
part  of  his  church  in  her  visible  administrations.  Ah ! 
how  her  sons  have  shrunk  from  the  task.  The  world, 
as  under  the  usurped  influence  of  its  prince — the 
prince  of  darkness — has  proclaimed  its  rewards  for 
perfidy  to  Immanuel,  and  has,  in  a  voice  sufficiently 
distinct,  announced  the  danger  of  fidelity  to  Messiah’s 
claims.  These  annunciations  have  been  well  under¬ 
stood.  They  have  fully  produced  their  effects.  See 
the  multitude.'’  who  stand  back,  .regardless  of  the 
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summons  of  the  Lord  of  glory — hear  the  suppress¬ 
ed  voice  of  others,  veho  dared  not  altogether  to  re- 
feise — listen  to  the  contradictory  statements  of  anoth¬ 
er  crowd,  the  spirit  of  whose  testimony  is  neutralized 
hy  the  contradictions  which  result  from  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  folly,  of  fear  and  of  fraud.  The  Redeemer 
of  men  purposes,  nevertheless,  to  substantiate  his, 
claims,  as  the  the  vicegerent  of  Jehovah,  through  the~ 
testimony  of  witnesses  that  will  not  lie.  By  their 
distinct  a'ad  honest  pleadings  he  w’ill  persuade  men  to 
recognize  principles,  and  laws,  and  institutions  of  hea¬ 
venly  origin,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  part  of  that 
code  which  was  framet^  in  hell,  and  by  which  the 
nations,  while  held  in  servitude  to  the  wicked  one^ 
have  likewise  been  arrayed  against  the  church  of 
God. 

In  the  progress  af  these  events  circumstances  in¬ 
expressibly  painful  occur.  The  truth  must  be  told. 
That  truth  bears  hard  upon  many  whom  the  faithful 
love,  with  whom  they  are  united  by  the  tenderest 
ties  of  life,  and  for  whom  they  would  most  cordially 
sacrifice  all  that  God  has  put  at  their  disposal.  But 
the  cause  of  heaven,  the  public  cause  of  the  church- 
of  Jesus,  and  the  great  interests  of  a  w'orld,  forbid  the 
faithful  witness  to  “acknowledge  his  brethren  or  to 
know  his  own  children,”*  when  acting  in  opposition 
to  that  cause  and  to  those  interests.  Still,  however, 
the  saint  is  not  a  stranger  to  the  sensibilities  of  hu¬ 
manity;  nor  is  his  heart  an  alien  to’-the  pleasures  of 
social  kindness.  In  the  developement  of  truth,  in 
the  declaration  of  a  public  testimony,  and  that  un¬ 
der  the  solemnities  and  responsibilities  of  religion, 
to  contradict  the  men  we  love,  is  to  flesh  and  blood 
no  easy  task.  But  this  is  not  all  that  must  be  borne. 
Under  the  empire  of  the  devil,  the  opposer  of  his 
claims  stands  exposed  to  the  penal  sanction  of  his 
,taws.  This  sanction  has  not  unfrequently  assumed. 
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all  the  forms  of  horror  and  of  blood.  Its  mildest 
shapes  have  been  the  profane  sneer  and  the  various 
degrees  of  slander.  What  epithet  of  opprobrium  has 
not  been  applied,  what  leering  glance  has  not  been 
directed  to  the  man  who  regarded  the  peace  of  an 
enlightened  conscience,  and  the  favour  and  public 
cause  of  his  God,  in  preference  to  the  world’s  smiles 
and  transient  dear-bought  rewards!  The  cause  of 
the  Christian  has  always  been  the  same.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  enemies,  whatever  name  they  may  have 
found  it  conv\)nient  to  assume,  in  successive  ages, 
has  been  remarkably  similar;  and  the  wea.pons  they 
liave  employed  have  been  much  alike,  in  material 
and  in  temper.  Of  the  Son  of  God  it  was  said,  he 
was  a  perverter  of  the  nation,  “forbidding  to  pay  tri¬ 
bute  to  Cassar”^ — Paul  was  represented  as  a  sectary, 
and  as  attached  to  a  Aemy  every  where  spoken  against 
— a  turbulent  fellow  and  a  mover  of  sedition — turning 
the  world  upside  down,  speaking  against  the  law  and 
the  place  which  they  found  it  convenient  to  designate 
as  holy.  .  The  thing  intended  by  the  tvord  bigotry, 
in  its  modern  and  ill-defined  application  was  not  un¬ 
known  in  the  early  ages  of  pure  Christianity,  whose 
professors  ate  not  of  the  sacrifices  in  the  idols’  tem¬ 
ples,  nor  would  they  mingle  in  the  unhallowed  ^amee 
of  the  age.  Unsocial  and  narrow-minded  were  qua¬ 
lities  too  harmless  to  stop  with;  Christians,  in  the 
popular  and  official  slang  of  the  times,  were  held  up 
as  impious,  and  enemies  of  mankind!  To  represent 
tliem  thus  suited  the  purposes  of  those  who  fattened 
upon  public  evils;  and  the  reception,  without  farther 
inquiry,  of  the  slander  was  in  accordance  with  that 
'  popular  indolence  which  was  never  upon  good  terras 
with  mental  employment,  in  the  sincere  investigation 
of  religious  truth.  This  course  of  procedure  ended 
not  with  the  early  days  of'the  religion  of  Christ.  la 
what  age  were  these  weapons  laid  aside  In  the 
times  of  the  protestant  reformation  they  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  justify  the  faegot  and  the  block.  In  subse- 
VoL.  I.  6* 
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quent  days  they  have  been  no  less  cbrivenidnt, 
furtherance  of  the  great  end  for  which  they  first  were 
forged — turning  the  public  ear  from  “  the  testimony 
of  Jesus”  hy  enrobing  the  character  of  the  witness, 
after  the  example  of  Nero,  in  the  skin  of  some  beast 
of  the  forest. 

,Jesus  Christ,  notwithstanding  the  dangers  around 
and  before  him,  testified  to  the  world  of  its  evils. 
Paul,  and  his  associates,  witnessed  to  small  and  great. 
They  reasoned  and  they  disputed.  They  were  re¬ 
viled.  Their  cause  succeeded  in  arresting  for  a  time 
tl»a  torrent  of  iniquity.  It  is  destined  still  more  ex¬ 
tensively  and  gloriously  to  succeed.  It  will  bless  the 
world  in  the  establishment  of  righteousness  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  peace' — Isa.  ii.  2. 4.  The  Saviour  yet 
pleads  the  cause  of  Zion  before  the  throne  on  high. 
Let  this  encourage  Zion’s  sons,  in  their  place,  to  plead 
that  cause  before  the  world.  Faithful  to  their  plight¬ 
ed  vow,  let  them  confess  the  truth  before  men,  and 
fearless  of  the  insolence  of  numbers  or  the  frown  of 
power,  proceed  in  the  exhibition  of  truth  after  truth, 

until  the  whole  volume  of  testimonv  shall  be  com- 
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pleted,  and  the  evidence  decisive.  You  are  urged  to 
this  by  all  that  is  awful  and  all  that  is  grand.  Yoii  are 
encouraged  by  the  assurance  that  your  interest  is  em¬ 
barked  in  the  same  bottom  with  the  cause  of  God. 
The  spirit  of  the  God  of  truth  dwells  in  his  church  as 
an  Advocate — rapaxXrjIog,*  to  plead  the  t^se  of  Im¬ 
manuel  and  his  people.  His  aim  is  the  conviction  of 
the  world,  demonstrating,  by  indisputable  evidence, 
the  grandeur  of  the  scheme  of  grace,  and  persuading 
the  men  of  the  world  of  their  sin  and  folly  in  continu¬ 
ing  the  degraded  slaves  of  the  devil  and  enemies  of 
God, — persuading  them  to  do  justice  to  that  cause 
which  they  have  so  long  neglected  or  oppressed — 
assuring^them  that  the  high  and  holy  interests  of 
gracc.^  ahd  the  paltry  and  debasing  interests  of  hell. 
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can  never  amalgamate.  •  Nations  must,  to  have  per¬ 
manent  glory  and  felicity,  unreservedly  bow  to  the 
“  Prince  of  the  kings  of  tlie  earth;”  and  churches,  to 
be  holy  and  really  prosperous,  must  cordially  em¬ 
brace  and  faithfully  exhibit  the  whole  plan  of,  his 
salvation,  and  urge  his  claims,  in  their  whole  extentj 
upon  the  conscience  of  man.  The  Holy  Ghost  has 
done  much  in  this  work  of  an  Advocate.  Let  those 
who  fear  to  disturb  the  empire  of  darkness  and  of  er¬ 
ror,  by  declaring  the  whole  truth,  deeming  it  to  be  at 
\  ariance  with  spirituality  of  mind,  and  inconsistent 
with  evangelical  consolation  of  heart,  to  dispute  for 
the  claims  of  Messiah’s  kingdom,  know  that  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  all  grace  and  of  all  consolation  ha?  acted  in  his 
people  in  the  character  of  an  Advocate  for  truth.  In 
this  character  he  has  promised :  I  icill  .give  you  a 
mouth  and  wisdom  which  all  your  adversaries  shall 
not  be  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist.*  Under  his  influ¬ 
ence  have  men  been  raised  up  to  vindicate,  in  ev6ry 
age,  the  cause  of  God  and  man,  to  the  conviction  of 
gainsayers.  In  this  vindication  no  small  share  of 
Christian  consolation  consists.  Let  those  who  know 
nothing  of  the  consolations  of  religion  but  what  arc 
found  in  the  pleasurable  emotions  of  animal  feeling, 
who  are  indifferent  to  truth  or  erroer,  as  a  mean  of  ex¬ 
citing  these  emotions,  say  he  is  a  stranger  to  such  a 
source  of  comfort ;  still,  sure  we  are  that  the  saint  of 
expanded  mind  and  of  enlarged  experience,  who  de¬ 
rives  all  his  religious  joy  from  Jesus  Christ,  will  va¬ 
lue  the  evidence  by  which  he  is  assured  that  the  doc¬ 
trines  he  believes,  and  the  institutions  he  observes, 
are  those  of  Christ;  for  by  these  he  is  conducted  to 
the  fulness  of  his  Saviour. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  cause  of  God,  while  he  desires  and  while  he  tastes, 
personally,  the  joys  of  salvation,  the  intelligent  and 
iaitlifu!  Christian  will  raise  his  voice  in  behalf  of  that 
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cayse,  hoping  that  his  accents  will  mingle  in'  unison 
with  those  of  Abel,  heard  from  the'  altar  wliere  he 
worshipped,  and  from  the 'field  where  his  blood  was 
shed ;  as  well  as  with  those  of  that  martyred  army- 
whose  souls,  under  the  altar,  are  accepted  oi  the  Ijord. 
He  contemplates  with  a  steadfast  eye,  for  God  has 
promised  it,  the  full  and  harmonious  recognition  of 
Immanuel’s  rights,  and  of  man’s  rights,  in  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth.  Ere  those  hopes  of  a  holy  confi¬ 
dence  are  realized,  he  knows,  indeed,  that  a  dark  and 
dreary  waste  must  be  passed;  but,  sandaled  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  and  guided  by  the 
torch  of  infallible  truth,  the  faithful  son  of  Zion  is 
determined  to  be  consistent  as  a  Witness,  as  an  /2d- 
vocate,  and  as  a  Soldier  of  Jesus.  His  fidelity  shall 
not  be  in  vain.  Long  as  that  roll  may  be  where  are 
registered  the  names  of  the  enlightened  and  cordial 
followers  of  the  Lamb,  not  one  of  them  shall  be 
found  whose  brow' an  immortal  garland  will  not  adorn. 
lie  faithful  unto  death  and  I  will  give  them  a  crotvn 
of  life.  With  the  unlaureled  croud  what  friend  of  Je¬ 
sus  would  wish  to  take  his  stand  2  Paul  would  not, 
nor  would  ZUINGLIUS. 


THE  NATURE  OF  HONESTY. 

Honesty,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 

•  is  so  nearly  allied  to  justice  that  it  may  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  the  same  thing.  Thousands,  in  all  Christian 
I  countries,  found  their  hopes  of  happiness  after  death 
>  on  what  they  call  honesty.  How  tremendous  their 
error  is,  might  be  demonstrated  from  the  impossibili¬ 
ty  of  any  one  obtaining  justification  “  by  the  deeds 
of  the  law'.”  But  we  mean,  at  present,  to  shew  ho\y 
far  they  mistake  as  to  the  extent  of  the  virtue  which 
they  call  by  that  name,  and  hence  illustrate  how  fae- 
tal  the  deception  which  such  people  practice  on 
the'mselvo^v 
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The  term  honesty  embraces  tlie  duties  which  we 
owe  to  other  men,  to  ourselves  and  to  our  creator. 
The  two .  latter  are  almost  entirely  excluded  and  a 
great  part  of  the.  former  by  many.  In  relation  to 
others,  how  many  think  they  have  acquitted  them- 
selves  of  all  the  claims  of  honesty,  by  mere  integrity 
in  their  pecuniary  transactions?  The  command  of 
God  is,  that  we  “  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,” 
which  is  said  “  to  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  second  table 
of  the  law.”  Those  who  are  upright  in  their  deal-  ’ 
ings  and  pay  their  debts  from  no  other  motive  than 
a  regard  to  their  own  character  and  interest,  without 
a  love  to  their  neighbour,  such  as  their  love  to  them¬ 
selves,  are  altogether  defective  in  this  branch  of  their 
duty.  Beside  pecuniary  affairs,  we  are .  bound,  to 
deal  honestly  with  our  neighbour,  in  relation  to  his 
character,  which  is  far  more  important  than  his  pro¬ 
perty.  Yet  how  wantonly  are  the  characters  of  those 
torn  to  pieces,  w'hose-  property  w’ould  be  treated  with 
respect?  -  This-  is  most  grossly  dishonest,  and  more 
sinful  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  than  any  depredation 
that  can  be  committed-,  on  what  is  trash  compared- 
with  character.  .  No'matter  how  sinful  a  man’s  con¬ 
duct  may  have  been;  when  he  reforms,  all  his  past 
evil  deeds  should  be  buried  in  .oblivion.  “But  if  the 
wicked  turn  from  all  his  sins  that  he  hath  committed 
— all  his  transgressions  tliat  he  hath  comraited,  they 
shall  not  be  mentioned  unto  him.”*  How  shame¬ 
lessly  is  this  law  of  love  violated  by  many  who^call 
themselves  Christians,  and  by  thousands  who  found 
their  claims  to  heaven  upon  this  honesty !  woe  to  such- 
professors,  to  such  claimants  of  heaven ! 

,  -Men  are  bound  -to  be  honest  to  themselves,  not 
merely  in  respect  of  their  bodily  wants,  but  also  and 
chiefly  in  relation  to  their  souls.  To  make  provi¬ 
sions  for  our  food  and  raiment,  is  to  discharge  but  a- 
.iinall,  and  comparatively  insignificant  part  of  tlie. 
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duly  wc  owe  ourselves.  VVe  possess  souls,  which 
have  been  kindled  into  immortal  exist-nce  by  the 
breath  of  the  Almighty-~souls  which  are  the  seat  of 
our  highest  enjoyments,  and  keenest  sorrows;  the 
seat  of  joys  that  may  be  endless,  or  pains  that  may 
be  eternal;  souls  that  are  capable  of  elevats-d  and 
perpetual  improvement;  souls  that  must  be  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  everlasting  felicity,  or  of  everlasting  torm'  nts. 

Is  the  man  honest  to  himself  who  neglects  this  part, 
who  suffers  it' to  remain  ignorant  and  uncultivated, 
when  the  means  of  knowledge  are  in  his  power.^ 
Who  suffers  it  to  remain  under  the  curse  and  polu- 
tion  of  sin,  when  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  offer¬ 
ed  him  for  the  removal  of  the  curse,  and  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  salvation  ojiened,  where  he  is  invited  to  wash 
and  be  clean “What  is  a  man  profited  should  he 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul.^?’  Did 
the  spirit  of  a  man  go  downward  into  the  earth,  like 
that  of  a  beast,  there  would  be  some  apology  for  the 
restriction  of  self-honesty  to  the  mere  wants  of  our 
bodies.  But  those  who  neglect  to  make  any  provi-. 
sion  for  the  happiness  of  the  soul  after  death,  do  not 
think  so,  though  “  like  brutes  they  live,  like  brutes 
they  die.”  The  worth  of  their  better  part,  they 
know  not  nor  will  they  understand.  They  for¬ 
get  every  thing  but  the  gratification  of  their  bodily 
appetites.  Their  honesty  to  themselves  rises  no¬ 
higher  than  some  paltr)^,  transient-  gratification  of 
sensual  desires.  This  is  not  less  absurd  than  for  a  ; 
head  of  a  family  to  subject,  his  wife  and  children  to 
nakedness,  hunger,  and  death,  that  he  might  pamper 
his  dog;  and  then  call  it  honesty. 

But  such  men  say,  after  all,  they  arc  honest  men,  and 
by  honesty  they  think  they  purchase  the  favour  of  God' 
and  thus  make  provision  for  the  perpetual  happiness  of 
their  souls  in  the  heavenly  world.  This  mask,  al¬ 
ready  rent,  wc  would  utterly  tear  awav.  Hlen  owe 
sometliing  to  their  maker.  Obligations  grea,ter  than 
th.ysc  which  bin<l  men  to  serve  Utcir  maker  cannot  he 
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conceived.  They  are  his  property  by  every  possi¬ 
ble  title,  for  they  are  his  workmanship,  and  by  his 
■power  are  upheld  every  instant.  He  is  infinitely 
great,  good,  wise,  holy,  powerful,  glorious,  and  on 
this  ground  entitled  to  the  whole  homage  of  the  heart. 
The  laws  which  h?  has  given  for  the  regulation  of  hu¬ 
man  conduct  are  holy,  just  and  good,  and  men  are 
bound  to  obey  them.  The  blessings  which  he  has 
bestowed  on  our  race  are  beyond  all  enumeration; 
the  sun,  moon  and  stars  to  enlighten  the  earth  and 
enchant  by  their  beauty  are  his  work,  created,  made 
to  shine  and  endowed  with  beauty  and  splendour  for 
man’s  sake;  the  air,  that  subtle  fluid  in  which  the 
world  floats,  in  which  plants,  all  inferior  animals  and 
men  live  and  breathe,  has  been  formed  for  the  sake 
of  man ;  the  earth  with  all  the  mineral  treasures  con¬ 
tained  in  its  bosom,  and  the  amazingly  diversified 
products  of  its  soil,  in  the  profusion  of  which  the 
seasons  of  the  year  all  rejoice  in  plenty,  he  has  cre¬ 
ated  for  the  use  of  man.  He  has  but  to  stay  his 
hand,  from  which  all  these  treasures  are  poured  forth, 
and  the  heavens  become  iron  and  the  earth  brass,  and 
the  air  which  we  breathe  becomes  the  medium  of 
pestilence  and  death.  “  The  precious  things  of-  the 
deep  that  lieth  beneath,”  the  treasures  of  the  seas, 
the  rains  that  water  the  earth,  the  facilities  given  lo 
trade  by  the  ebbings  and  flowings  of  the  tides,  the 
myriads  of  fishes  that  load  our  tables,  have  all  been 
created  by  God  for  the  benefit  of  man.  The  plea¬ 
sures  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  all  the  stores  of 
wisdom  are  from  the  bounty  of  the  Creator.  All  the 
enjoyments  of  social  life  are  from  the  same  exhaust- 
less  fountain  of  goodness;  and  all  these  blessings 
continued  to  man,-  notwithstanding  his  rebellion  in 
Adam  and  all  the  personal  and  national  sins  by  which 
the  majesty  of  Heaven  has  been  offended  for  nearly 
six  thousand  years.  Added  to  all  these  he  has  given 
.tife  in  the  Bible  a  new  edition  of.  his  law,  .thd  know¬ 
ledge  of  w'hich  we  had  lost  by  our  sin  and  folly.  By 
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a  display  of  grace  inconceivably  glorious,  “  he  ha€ 
sent  his  only  begotten  son,  to  die,  that  whoever  be- 
lieveth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  should  have 
everlasting  life,”  and  offered  himself  freely  to  sinners, 
as  their  portion,- and  the  enjoyment  of  him  as  theil- 
source  of  eternal  consolation. 

Say  now,  O  man!  do  you  owe  kirn  nothing.?  Are 
you  dependent  upon  him  for  nothing.?  Are  you  under 
no  obligations  to  serve  him.?  Should  he  have  no  place 
In  all  your  thoughts.?  Are  nations  not  bound  to  render 
him  homage^  Can  any  one  be  an  honest  man,  any 
nation  an  honest  nation  and  forget  this  glorious  and 
benificent  being.?  He  has  said  he  will  turn  into  hell  all 
tile  nations  that  forget  him.?  Will  he  not  be  just  in  turn¬ 
ing  also  into  hell  all  individuals  who  forget  him.?  You 
say  you  are  honest  to  man,  and  yet  you  do  not  seek  af¬ 
ter  God  as  your  portion,  nor  love  him  nor  obey  him. 
Why.?  because  you  love  and  respect  men  more  than 
God,  because  you  despise  your  Maker.  Is  he,  think 
you,  bound  to  repay  you  for  such  honesty  as  this,  with 
heaven.?  Without  love  to  your  neighbour,  tearing  to 
pieces  his  character,  without  regard  to  the  eternal 
well  or  woe  of  your,  immortal  soul,  without  the  love 
of  God  in  your  heart,  without  obedience  to  his  law^s, 
without  accepting  the  salvation  which  he  offers 
through  Christ  Jesus,  and  thus  despising  his  good¬ 
ness,  call  you  yourself  an  honest  man .?  This  is  the 
honesty  of  infidels  and  all  the  ungodly.  It  is  on  such 
honesty,  or  rather  detestable  dishonesty,  that  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  gospel  find  thousands  on  their  death-beds 
building  their  hopes  of  heaven.  O !  how  fearful  must 
be  their  disappointment! 


SECRET  PRAYER. 

“When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  clpset;  and 
whea  thou  has  shut  thy  door,  pray/to  thy 'Father 
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which  is  in  secret;  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in  se¬ 
cret  shall  reward  thee  openly,”  is  the  direction  whith 
the  Lord  Jesus  gives  to  his  disciples  for  tlie  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  duty.  The  devout  worshipper  enters 
into  his  closet  to  meet  and  have  commuition  with  bis 
Father  God — to  enter  with  boldness  through  the  blood 
of  his  crucified  Saviour,  and  in  holy  reliance  upon 
his  intercession,  into  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Lord  his  God.  He  shuts  the  door  behind  him,  leav¬ 
ing  worldly  friends,  worldly  business,  and  worldly 
thoughts  without,  that  he  may  lay  open  the  sorrows 
of  his  heart  to  Him  who  seeth  in  secret — pour  out  be¬ 
fore  Him  his  penetential  confessions  of  original  and’ 
actual  sin — seek  the  removal  of  their  guilt  through 
the  atoning  blood  of  Christ — and  implore  the  purili- 
cation  of  his  whole  man  from  their  pollutions.  There 
he  seeks  the  smiles  of  his  heavenly  Father’s  counte¬ 
nance,  and  there  has  “communion  with  the  Father, 
and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ#”  It  is  a  voluntary  • 
appearance  for  himself  alone,  individually  and  per¬ 
sonally  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  that  is  made  by 
him  who  thus  enters  his  closet.  He  there  becomes 
familiar  wuth  the  dread  tribunal  before  which,  af¬ 
ter  death,  the  disembodied  spirits  of  all  flesh  must 
stand,  “  to  receive  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body,”  and  is  prepared,  through  sanctification  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  exercise  of  faith  in  the  incar¬ 
nate  Son  of  God,  as  his  surety,  for  rendering  up  at 
last  his  account  with  joy  and  not  with  grief. 

“  Seven  times  a  day”  it  was  David’s  care  to  with¬ 
draw  for  the  delightful  duty  of  closet  devotion.  Three 
times  a  day,  Daniel,  “  the  man  greatly  beloved,”  re- 
’  tired  from  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  secret  inter¬ 
course  with  his  God.  Both  these  saints  had  daily  the 
company  of  princes — both  of  them  were  deeply  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  cares,  of  empire — both  of  them  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  all  the  entertainment  that  could  be  afforded 
by  the  literature  of  their  respective  ages,  and  both 
of  them  had  opportunities  of  uniting  with  fellow  wor- 
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shippers  in  the  enjoyments  of  social  devotion.  Bui 
they  both  found  by  experience  that  communion,  in 
the  closet,  with  their  best  and  dearest  friend,  whom 
they  greatly  loved,  was  more  to  be  desired  than  the 
company  of  the  prince,  the  courtier,  and  the  scholar: 
and  that  even  social  devotion  could  not  supply  the 
place  of  fellowship  with  God  in  secret  prayer. 

Did  men  such  as  David  and  Daniel  retire  so  often 
into  their  closets  for  prayer,  who  will — who  can  say 
that  twice  a  day,  at  the  return  of  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  is  too  much  time  to  employ  in  this  service  ^  Who 
that  has  often  met  and  had  communion  wdth  his  Re¬ 
deemer,  in  the  secret  chamber,  wdll  not  hail  with 
gladness  the  returning  hours  of  personal  pr.ayer.^  A 
Christian  who  understands  his  spiritual  interests — 
who  loves  to  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  him  whose  love 
is  better  than  life— ^who  is  duly  interested  for  the  glo¬ 
ry  of  God,  and  for  his  own  holiness — and  desirous 
of  preparation  for  the  .enjoyment  of  the  ,  immortal 
blessedness  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  will  not  permit 
business,  amusement,  or  company,  to  interfere  with 
the  seasons  of  secret  prayer.  What  shall  we  say  of 
that  professor,  who  can  spend  the  night,  to  a  late  hour, 
with  great  delight,  amidst  a  circle  of  friends,  and  then 
retire  to  his  couch,  with  this  apology — “If  is  too  late 
for  formal  secret  prayer.^”  Or  of  him  who  neglects  it 
with  no  better  salv'o  than  “I  am  too  much  fatigued 
with  the  labour  of  the  farm,  and  wdth  the.  pressure  of 
business,  for  secret  prayer.^,”  Oh  shame!  are  your 
friends,  your  farms,  and  your  business,  belter  to  your 
souls  than  fellowship  with  your  God,  who  is  to  be 
your  everlasting  portion  ^ 

If  possible,  the  place,  and  the  hour,  of  secret  pray¬ 
er  should  be  fixed.  .  Habit  w  ill  then  aid  the  w'orship- 
per  in  punctuality.  Meditation  should  precede  it — 
meditation  upon  the  fall  of  man,  his  sin  and  guilt  in 
consequence  of  Adam’s  violation  of  the  covenant — 
upon  his  personal  sins  of  thought,  word,  and  deed — 
'ipon  God’s  mercy  and  grace  in  sending  his  eternal 
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well-beloved  Son  to  die  in  the  room  of  all  those  “cho¬ 
sen  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world” — upon 
the  death  of  Christ — upon  his  resurrection — upoa  his 
ascension — upon  death,  the  last  judgment,  and  hea¬ 
ven.  Kneeling  or  standing  ought  to  be  always  practis- 
'ed.  Though  we  ought  not  to  pray  so  that  others  will 
hear  us,  yet  words  should  be  uttered.  Above  all, 
rely  on  the  Holy  G  host — the  spirit  of  adoption.  Then 
we  shall  not  be  plagued  with  heart  wanderings,  and 
our  “.Father  that  seeth  in  secret  will  reward  us  open¬ 
ly.” 


DISCIPLINE  OF  CHRISTIAN  CONGREGATIONS. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  subject,  and  embraces  a 
great  variety  of  important  topics — the  power  and  dur  - 
lies  of  the  pastor,  the  elder,  the  deacon,  the  powers 
and  daties  of  the  board  of  deacons,  the  session,  and 
the  consistory,  the  three  ecclesiastical  courts  of  every 
congregation  that  has  put  on  a  complete  organization 
— the  management  of  prayer  meetings,  and  family 
instruction  and  government.  On  each  of  these  to¬ 
pics  we  intend  to  offer  some  observations. 

THE  PASTOR. 

,  Here  we  give  notice  to  our  readers  that  we  do  not 
mean' to  enter  into  those  controversies,  which,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  Reformation,  have  employed  so  much 
literature,  and  talents,  in  the  contest  respecting  Pre¬ 
lacy,  Presbyterianism  .vid  Independency.  We  mean 
to  confine  our  discussions  to  practical  remarks  ad¬ 
dressed  to  those  who  believe  either  in  the  divine  right 
of  Presbytery,  as  we  ourselves  do,  or  in  its  fitness, 
and  its  superiority  over  other  forms  for  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

We  make  no  distinction  between  the  pastor  and 
teacher,  believing  both  these  terms  to  be  applicable 
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to  the  same  ofBcer  in  the  church.  The  pastor  of  a 
congregation  is  ordained  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  an 
overseer  over  the  flock  of  Christ  the  chief  shepherd, 
and  by  a  power  derived  from  the  head  of  the  church 
in  continued  succession  from  the  apostles.  Whate¬ 
ver  he  performs  as  a  pastor,  is  done  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  when  wdiat  he  does  is  according  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  done  by  virtue  of  authority 
which  is  lodged  in  him,' by  the  head  of  the  church. 
In  this  view  as  well  as  from  the  consequences  of  his 
labors,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  responsi¬ 
ble  station  among  men. 

His  name,  pastor  or  teacher,  is  taken  from  the  du¬ 
ty  imposed  on  him,  of  feeding  the  flock  “  with  words 
of  faith  and  sound  doctrine,”  or,  without  a  figure,  his 
duty  of  teaching  men,  the  way  of  salvation  through 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  performance  of  this 
duty,  his  great  business  is  to  expound  the  word  of 
God.  By  the  Holy  Scriptures  men  are  made  wise 
unto 'salvation.  They  are  the  living  oracles  of  the 
living  God,  by  which  men  are  begotten  again  to  a 
living  hope  through  Christ  Jesus,  and  by  them  the 
life  of  faith  is  nourished,  and  they  thoroughly  furnish 
the  man  of  God  unto  all  good  works.  The  exposi-. 
lion  of  the  word  of  God  is  much  more  than  the  se¬ 
lection  of  some  text,  which  may  serve  as  a  motto  for 
a  sermon,  and  then  discoursing  or  declaiming  on 
some  common  place  in  theology  or  morality.  Almost 
any  man  of  common  understanding,  with  a  tolerablo 
share  of  volubility,  may  be  adequate  to  do  this.  The 
matter  and  the  manner  of  such  preaching  may  be 
acceptable  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  most  con¬ 
gregations,  without  adding  much  to  their  stock  of  ei¬ 
ther  evangelical  knbwdedge  or  piety.  If  the  preacher 
be  ardent,  zealous,  or  declamatory,  pow'erful  emo¬ 
tions  may  be  produced,  and  to  such  emotions  we  do" 
not  object;  but,  unless  the  understanding  is  cultivated 
by  sound  Biblical  exposition,  they  will  be  transient, 
and  perhaps  much  worse  than  useless.  Such  uqen- 
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lightened  emotions  may  even  last  so  long  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  outward  reform  in  the  manners  of  some,  not 
a  few,  corrupt  men;  under  their  influence  a  profes¬ 
sion  of  religion  may  be  made,  and  then  the  motives 
of  consistency,  and  a  sense  of  the  value  of  charac¬ 
ter,  among  other  professors,  to  whose  acquaintance 
and  friendship  they  have  been  introduced  by  their 
profession,  may  render  this  moral  reform  permanent. 
Now,  though  all  this  may  be  productive  of  beneficial 
effects,  in  improving  the  moral  order  of  society,  yet 
it  falls  far  short  of  a  saving  change  wrought  in  the 
whole  man.  The  subject  of  such  a  change  may  still 
be  like  Simon  Magus  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and 
bond  of  iniquity.  A  faithful  pastor  will  never  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  swelling  the  list  of  ecclesiastical  proselytes, 
and  improving  the  outward  state  of  society,  but  his 
aim  will  be  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  men,  that  they 
may  be  presented  faultless  before  Christ  at  his  ap¬ 
pearing.  An  intelligent  pastor  knows  that  this  cgn  .. 
never  be  effected  unless  men  “  know  the  truth  and 
the  truth  makes  then>  free.”  He  is  aware  too,  that 
the  best  means  to  lead  men  to  know  the  truth,  is  by  ' 
the  exposition  of  the  oracles  of  God’s  grace.  This 
requires,  thought,  labour  and  learning.  .It  consists 
not  in  grammatical  analysis  of  words  and  sentences, 
nor  in  mere  verbal  discussions,  but  in  an  enlightened 
and  patient  examination  of  the  infallible  record,  to 
ascertain  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Philological 
attainments  are  here  useful  and  necessary^  but  they 
will  avail  little  without  an  extensive  acquaintance 
w’ith  the  analogy  of  faith,  the  intellectual  and  active 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  the  nature  of  sin,  and  the 
,  character  and  state  of  human  society  and  of  the 
church  of  God  in  tliose  ages  when  the  several  books 
of  the  Bible  were  written.  Commentators  are  use-*, 
ful,  but  he  who  relies  on  them  altogether,  will  be  a 
wretched  expositor  of  scripture.  An  humble  and  be¬ 
lieving  reliance  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  Christ  has 
promised  to  lead  all  his  disciples,  biit  especially  hi& 
VoL.  I.  7* 
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ministers  into  a  knowledge  of  all  truth,  must  consti-  ■ 

tute,  after  all,  the  chief  dependence  of  the  faithful-  i| 

pastor,  however  great  his  learning  and  industry.  IJ 

It  is  not  enough  to  expound  the  scriptures.  They  S 

must  be  expounded  in  order.  The  inspired  historian,  n 

poet,  prophet,  and  letter  writer,  must  be  studied  and  3 

explained,  from  the  commencement  of  the  book,  to  ■ 

unfold  the  general  design,  and  illustrate  and  apply  I 

particular  doctrines,  promises,  threatenings,  and  pre-  I 

cepts.  public’  teachers  of  the  gospel  are  strongly  I 

tempted  to  pass  by  unpleasant  truths,  and  avoid  pain-  B 

ful  reproofs.  This  can  he  done  much  more  conve-  ■ 

niently  when  no  regard  is  had  to  continuous  exposi-  i 

tions.  Men  of  corrupt  minds  will  not  endure  sound  I 

doctrine,  nor  pointed  reproof,  hut  less  room  for  re-  I 

proach  is  given  when  such  doctrines  occur  in  the  or-  j 

dinary  course  of  discussion,  than  when  subjects  are  J 

selected.  Conviction  of  the  truth  is  more  likely  to  I 

result  from  the  exhibition  of  the  whole  argument  of  f 

a  hook,  than,  from  detached  discussions.  But  the  I 

pastor  has  also  to  deal  with  the  people  of  Gody  who  f 

need  reproof,  and  who  are  but  imperfectly  instructed  5 

in  the>  doctrines  of  grace.  They  too,  may,  and  prob-  ,  1 

ably  will,  be  offended,  if  they  think  that  they  are  L 

personally  attacked :  this  they  cannot  imagine,  when  I 

the  reproof  plainly  results  from  the  full  and  fair  ex-  |! 

position  of  the  text  occurring  in  the  order  of  the 
word  of  God.  ■  This  mode  is  also  recommended,  by  I 

the  necessity  of  study  which  it  imposes  upon  the  pas-  I 

tor.  It  produces  a  habit  of  analyzing  the  Hebrew  I 

and  Greek  originals;  while  the  plan  of  discussing  se-  1 

lected  topics  encourages  indolence,  wastes  and  ex-  i 

hausts  the  stock,  lea.ds  the  preacher  over  the  same  I 

beaten  track,  and  disgusts  the  hearer  by  the  conti-  ll 

nual  repetition  of  the  same  things,  when  old  things  h 

only  are  brought  out  of  the  treasure.  B 

We  should  not  have  pressed  this  argument  at  such  n 

length,  on  a  proposition  which  needs  only  to  be  ut-  || 

to  approve  itself  to  every  sensible  man’s  under-  l| 
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standing,  were  it  not  that  scriptural  exposition,  espe- 
pecially  continuous  exposition,  has  fallen  so  exten¬ 
sively  into  disuse,  in  the  American  pulpits,  ev^en 
those  that  are  occupied  by  respectable  men.  To 
this  cause,  we  suspect,  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  the 
fact,  that  so  few  ministers  warn  their  people  against 
the  flood  of  errors  which  deluge  the  land.  With  the 
examples  of  tlie  prophets  and  apostles  before  them, 
so  full  to  the  point,  and  decisive,  good  men  could 
liardly  avoid  using  the  sword  of  the  spirit  in  falling 
upon  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  who  boldly  and  impu¬ 
dently  defy  the  armies  of  the  living  God. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  think,  two,  or  three  discus¬ 
sions  a  week,  are  as  many  as  are  profitable,  in  the  • 
regular  discharge  of  pastoral  duty.  He  who  preaches 
much  oftener,  has  little  time  for  study,  must  feed 
the  people  on  chaff  or  repeat  to  disgust  the  same  dis¬ 
cussions. 

But  the  public  preaching  of  the  word  forms  only 
a  part,  and  perhaps  some  would  say  a  small  part  of 
the  duly  of  a  pastor.  He  must  catechise  both  old 
and  young,  to  know  their  spiritual  state,  and  stimu¬ 
late  them  to  make  progress  in  knowledge.  The 
Shorter  Catechism  and  the  Larger,  compiled  by  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  the  W  estmin- 
ster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures 
furnish  an  ample  field  for  this  mode  of  instruction. 

,  Pastoral  visitatiofl,  though  laborious,  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  duty.  By  pastoral  visitation  we  do  not  mean 
visits  of  ceremony,  or  of  mere  friendship,  which 
waste  the  time  of  a  pastor  without  much  profit.  W'^e 
mean  a  visit  of  the  pastor  rather  than  that  of  the  man. 
Let  him  go  into  every  house,  accompanied  by  an 
elder  and  ask  at  the  head  of  the  family  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  these.  Do  you  attend  to  the  duty  of  family 
worship  every  morning  and  evening,  singing  tiie 
praises  of  God,  reading  a  portion  of  his  word,  and 
calling  on  him  in  prayer?  Do  you  attend  to  the  du¬ 
ty  of  secret  prayer  morning  and  evening,  and  that  of 
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meditation,. and  to  self-examination?  Do  you  cate¬ 
chise  your  children?  Do  you  sanctify  the  Sabbath  b) 
abstaining  from  worldly  labour  and  conversation,  and 
by  avoiding  either  making  or  receiving  visits  of  ce¬ 
remony  or  friendship  on  that  day?  Do  you  endea¬ 
vour  to  restrain  those  under  your  care,  from  forming 
intimate  associations  with  the  profane?  Do  you  at¬ 
tend  meetings  for  prayer  and  Christian  conference? 
He  should  ask  questions  on  doctrine  to  ascertain  the 
degree  and  progress  of  Christian  knowledge.  The 
woman  should  then  be  catechised  in  a  similar  way; 
and  the  children  and  servants,  both  on  their  knowl¬ 
edge  and  practice;  on  the  attainments  also  which 
they  have  made  in  reading,  writing,  &ic.  Those 
children  who  can  read  and  have  arrived  to  the  years 
of  discretion,  should  be  asked  whetlicr  they  have 
read  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  other  doctrinal 
ilandavds  of  the  church,  to  which  they  are  bound 
by  their  baptismal  vow'.  Where  deficiencies  are  dis¬ 
covered,  exhortation  to  duty  should  be  tendered. 
The  w'hote  family  should  be  exhorted  to  holiness  of 
life  and  coiiversation  and  tenderness  of  walk  before 
God;  and  the  nature  of  family  religion,  and  the  du¬ 
ties  of  the  domestic  relations  illustrated  and  enforced.. 
The  whole  should  be  accompanied  with  prayer  to 
God.  Such  are  some  of  the  duties  of  the  spiritual 
father. 

The  pastor  is  also  a  Bishop  and  an  elder,  but  W'e 
prefer  to  illustrate  this  part  of  his  office  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  other  officers. 

THE  SESSION'. 

This  congregational  court  is  composed  of  elders, 
whose  name  imports  men  grave  for  their  wisdom, 
experience  and  age,  old  disciples,  ordained  by  the 
authority  and  in  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  church 
to  be  “helps  and  governments,”  in  order  that,  with¬ 
out  “labouring  in  word  and  doctrine”  they  may 
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‘‘rule  well.”  This  tribunal  has  cognizance  of  the 
whole  spiritual  affairs  of  the  congregation,  as  far  as 
discipline  and  government  are  concerned.  To  it 
belongs  the  power  of  admission  into  the  church.  It 
has  the  power  of  canvassing  the  moral  and  religious 
character  of  the  applicants  for  admission  to  member¬ 
ship,  and  to  the  communion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
their  attainment  in  knowledge,  their  orthodoxy,  and 
their  spiritual  improvement.  “They  wait  about  the 
gates  of  the  city'  that  the  righteous  nation  who  keep 
the  truth  may  enter  in.”  The  members  of  this  court 
should  have  satisfactory  evidence  of  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  character,  before  the  applicant  is  admitted  to 
personal  examination  before  it.  The  standards  of 
faith,  decreed  by  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  judica¬ 
tory,  under  which  it  acts  and  whose  laws  it  has  no 
pow’er  to  set  aside,  are  the  tests  of  orthodoxy,  by 
which  it  is  bound  to  decide.  As  these  can  form  no 
test  unless  the  applicant  has  read  them,  the  first  - 
question  proposed  in  the  personal  examination  be¬ 
fore  session,  should  be,  have  you  read  those  books, 
naming  them.  If  the  applicant  answers  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  there  of  course,  an  intelligent  and  faithful  court 
will  arrest  the  examination,  and  recommend  the 
reading  of  the  books.  It  would  be  well,  indeed,  that 
some  member  of  the  court  should  have  satisfactory 
evidence,  that  they  have  been  read,  before  the  ap¬ 
plicant  appears,  in  order  that  the  pain  of' rejection, 
for  the  present,  may  be  avoided:  we  say  rejection, 
for  how  can  a  person  be  admitted  to  the  communion 
of  the  church,  when  he  has  never  read  the  instrument 
w’hich  forms  the  bond  of  ecclesiastical  union  in  the 
body  wdth  w  hich  he  seeks  a  connection  ?  The  very 
fact  of  admission  implies  an  approbation  of  the  coq- 
stitution  of  the  church,  whether  such  approbation  is 
formerly  required  or  not.  Besides,  what  assurance 
can  the  court  have  that  the  applicant  is  in  good  ear¬ 
nest,  in  the  solemn  business  of  his  soul’s  salvation,  if 
|ie  is  either  top  indolent  o.r  too  careless  to  read  those 
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small  tracts,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Catechisms, 
and  the  Testimony?  If  he  is  willing  to  bind  himself 
to  adhere  to  doctrines,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  books 
which  he  has  never  read. 

It  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  every  one  who  ap¬ 
plies  can  give  a  distinct  account  of  every  article,  or 
truth,  contained  in  those  ibrmulas.  He  may  have 
satisfied  himself  in  reading  them,  by  comparing  them 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  they  contain  nothing 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine,  and  yet  he  may  not  be 
able  to  remember,  so  as  promptly  to  answer,  as  to  all 
their  contents.  Many  a  person  may  be  able  to  say 
that  he  approves  of  all  the  doctrines  of  a.  sermon 
which  he  has  heard,  and  yet  not  recollect  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  one  particular.  After  all,  so  far  should  the 
examination  proceed,  as  to  satisfy  the  court  of  his 
comj)ctency  of  knowledge,  and  soundness  in  the  faitlf. 
The  examination  should  not  be  confined  to  the  the¬ 
ory  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  should  extend  to  the 
practical  application  of  the  truth  to  the  heart — to 
experimental  godliness.  The  forms  of  order  in 
Christ’s  house  are  violated,  when  members. are  ad¬ 
mitted  bv  anv  other  door  than  that  of  the  session. 
To  the  session  belong  all  cases  of  discipline,  in  which 
th'j  wise  pastor,  by  office,  the  moderator,  will  leave 
the  decision,  as  well  as  the  admission  of  members, 
to  the  unbiassed  judgment  of  his  elders.  As  the 
moderator,  he  has  a  right  to  expound  the  law  and 
settle  points  of  order.  But  in  weighing  testimony, 
and  deciding  on  character,  the  rulitig  elders  are  the 
proper  judges.  They  have  associations  with  the 
people,  more  intimate,  and  have  better  opportunities  of 
seeing  them,  without  disguise,  than  the  pastor.  A 
pastor  on  most  cases,  tvill  have  his  own  opinion,  and 
it  is  very  natural  for  a  man  to  wish  his  own  opinions 
to  prevail.  If  the  pastor  uses” his  influence  in  pri¬ 
vate,  and  in  open  court,  he  will  generally  have  it  in 
his  power  to  make  his  elders  a  cipher,  for  men  are 
.  willing  to  avoid  responsibility  and  the  labour  of  in- 
ye.stiijation.  But  is  it  wise  for  a  pastor  to  do  so? 
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It  may  be  said  that  the  moderator,  from  his  learn- 
ing  and  knowledge,  is  better  qualified  to  decide  than 
his  unlearned  elders.  The  trial  by  jury  does  not 
proceed  on  this  principle.  The  rights  of  the  citizen 
are  thought  to  be  better  secured,  when  committed  to 
tlie  hands  of  unlearned  jurors,  than  they  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  learned  judge.  If  jurors,  taken  at 
random  from  the  whole  mass  of  society,  may  be 
safely  trusted  with  the  civil  rights  of  the  citizen,  wb)" 
should  not  the  causes  brought  before  sessions  be 
committed  to  the  mana2:ement  of  such  men  as  are 
chosen  for  their  wisdom,  experience,  and  integrity, 
by  a  Christian  congregation?  The  judge  in  a  civil 
court  expounds  the  law,  and  commonly  comments 
upon  the  testimony;  and  in  his  comments  an  intelli¬ 
gent  iurv  discover  which  wav  he  leans.  Too  often 

J’  J  w  ^ 

they  arc  innueiiced  in  their  decision  by  the  opinion 
of ‘the' iiid2;e  tlius  insinuated.  Indeed,  we  fear  that 
the  reasonings  of  the  bench  on  the  testimony,  is  a 
usurpation  of  power,  and  we  question  whether  it 
would  ever  heen  introduced  into  the  courts,  but  from 
an  apprehension  that  jurors  are  in  danger  of  being 
misled  by  the  pleadings  of  counsel. 

The  analogy,  it  is  true,  is  not  complete  between 
•  the  judge  and  the  moderator,  and  the  jury'  and  the 
elders  in  session;  for  these  latter  are  officers  of  the 
church,  acting  in  a  judicial  caj)acity.  Yet  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  an  improper  influence  from  the  moderator’s 
chair,  upon  the  elder,  is  perhaps  greater  than  of  that 
from  the  bench  upon  the  juror,  la  the  common 
opinion  of  the  people,  the  session  is  nothing,  if  their 
phraseology  is  a  correct  index  of  their  thoughts. 
How  common  is  it  to  hear  them  say,  “the  pastor 
has  admitted  such  a  one  to  the  communion — the  pas¬ 
tor  has  censured  such  a  one.’.’  Now  all  wise  minis¬ 
ters,  for  many  good  reasons,  will  be  careful  to  re- 
.  move  from  themselves  so  improper  a  responsibility. 
It  does  not  rest  with  them  in  any  well  regulated  ses- 
siem. 
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The  elders  should  exercise  a  special  watchfulness 
over  the  congregation,  and  see  that  all  conduct  them¬ 
selves  in  a  manner  becoming  their  Christian  profes¬ 
sion,  and  should  visit  the  sick  and  pray  with  them. 

In  those  societies  where  they  worship,  it  is  their 
duty-to  see  that  the  youth,  as  they  arrive  at  the  years 
of  discretion,  read  the  standards  of  the  church. 

THE  BOARD  OF  DEACONS. 

In  all  societies  formed  among  men,  there  are  tem¬ 
poralities  which  belong  to  the  associate  body.  The 
members  of  the  church  of  God,  though  while  here 
strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth,  and  seeking  a 
better  country — even  an  heavenly,  yet  they  are  men, 
and  bound  to  the  visible  creation  around  them  by 
those  ties  that  are  common  to  humanitv.  God  has 
provided  for  their  bodily  wants  those  supplies  which 
they  need.  A  portion  of  that  property  which  God 
gives  to  the  members  of  a  Christian  congregation  it 
is  their  duty  to  contribute  for  the  maintainance  of  the 
.  outward  ordinances  of  the  church.  -Churches  are  to 
be  erected  and  kept  in  repair,  provision  is  to  be  made  • 
for  the  support  of  the  poor,  the  wants  of  the  pastor 
and  his  family  are  to  be  provided  for,  congregational 
contingencies  are  to  be  met,  and  contributions  made 
for  public  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

The  funds  appropriated  to  these  purposes  are  com¬ 
monly  raised  by  pew  rents,  voluntary  subscriptions, 
and  collectious  made  on  the  Lord’s  day,  within  the 
hours  of  public  devotion.  Whether  these  collections 
made  on  the  Sabbath,  should  be  employed  for  any 
'  other  purpose  than  the  support  of  the  poor,  some 
•  Jiave  doubted.  But  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  among 
men  wh(F,Hnderstand  the  subject.  • 

When  the  house  of  the  Lord  required  repairs  in 
the  reformation  under  the  reign  of  Jehoash,  a  part  of 
the  funds  necessary  for  those  repairs  was  raised  in 
.  this  way-  “And  Jehoash  said  to  the  priests, — : — ail 
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tiic  money  that  cometh  into  any  man\s  heart  to  brine 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  let  the  priests  take  it  t  » 
then],  every  man  of  his  acquaintance;  and  let  them 
repair  the  breaches  of  the  house,  wheresoever  any 

breach  shall  be  found. - But  Jehoiada,  the  priest. 

look  a  chest,  and  bored  a  hole  in  (he  lid  of  it,  aiu) 
set  it  beside  tlie  altar,  on  the  right  side  as  oi^e  com¬ 
eth  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  :  and  the  priests  that 
kept  the  door  put  therein  all  the  money  that  was 

l)rought  into  the  house  of  the  Lord - And  they  gave 

the  money,  being  told,  into  the  hands  of  them  that’ 
did  the  work.’'*  This  monev  was  collected  from 
those  who  roitte  to  the  altar  of  the  IjOicI  to  worship, 
and  the  fund  thus  raised  was  appropriated  to  the  re-* 
pairs  of  teinple. 

Indeed,  as  all  men  of  business  know,  and  as  eve- 
ly  man  of  sense  might  know,  ail  the  money  raised,  in 
any  or  all  the  ways  which  we  have  specilied,  or  in 
any  other,  for  congregational  purposes,  constitutes 
onCffund.  Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to 
consider  a  dollar  raised  in  one  way  more  sacred  than 
a  dollar  raised  in  another.  But  it  may  be  said  that 
out  of  this  one  congregational  fitnd  the  poor  should 
be  fully  supplied  before  any  other  appropriation  is 
made.  This  is  another  question.  But  we  may  spend 
on  it  a  passing  remark.  Shall  the  church  rot,  and  the 
minister  be  dismissed  or  reduced  to  starvation,  be¬ 
cause  all  the  poor  arc  not  amply  supplied  f  The 
church  must  be  kept  in  repair,  and  the  salary  of  the 
pastor  is  as  much  his  property  as  the  income  of  any 
other  man  in  the  congregation. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  finances  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  can  be  managed  by  the  whole  of  the  members  col¬ 
lectively:  an  order  of  men  must  be  employed  fortius 
purpose.  The  priests  had  this  charge  under  the  old 
testament,  and  the  apostles  had  it  under  the  new,  until 
it  became  so  burdensome,  when  tliere  were  so  few 
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ministers,  and  the  fields  every  where  white  for  tlit; 
harvest,  that  God  was  pleased  to  institute,  as  officers 
in  the  church,  an  order  of  men  for  this  special  pur¬ 
pose.  This  is  the  order  of  deacons.  We  have  the 
record  of  the  institution,  and  their  ordination,  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  Acts.  That  the  right  to  administer 
the  finances  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  those  with 
whom  it  had  been  lodged,  we  have  not  a  single  hint. 
These  were  the  ministers  and  riding  elders,  who  are 
also  deacons.  ■  The  power  of  the  board  of  deacons 
.  respects  the  finances  only.  God,  by  the  constitution 
•  of  such  a  court,  and  setting  apart  such  officers,  teach¬ 
es  us  that  “the  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the  fulness 
thereof,”  that  what  is  contributed  for  the  support  of 
the  church  is  given  to  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  it 
jnanagcd  in  his  name. 

That  the  office  of  deacon  should  in  so  many  church- 
>;s  be  supplanted  by  that  of  trustee,  is  only  another 
evidence  that  men  choose  to  walk  in  the  way  of  their 
own  devices,  rather  than  abide  bv  the  institutions  of 
the  Head  of  the  church.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  and 
it  has  been  said,  that  the  office  of  the  deacon  regards 
only  the  poor  of  the  congregation,  and  that  trustees 
are  chosen  for  administering  finances  appropriated  to 
other  purposes.  We  reply  that  we  have  no  instance,  . 
in  the  New  Testament,  of  monies  raised  in  any  con¬ 
gregation  for  the  support  of  its  own  poor.  The  con¬ 
tributions  raised  among  the  Gentile  churches,  by  col¬ 
lections,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  were  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem.  W’e  infer  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  poor  of  our  own. congregations,  and  the  in¬ 
ference  is  fair.  The  fact  that  any  part  of  the  funds 
of  the  church  was  committed  to  the  management  of 
the- deacons  warrants  the  conclusion  that  all  were. 
The  business  over  which  tlie  deacons  were  set  was 
VO  dtaxovsiv  Ipa'ac^aig,  to  serve  tables,  w  hich,  though  we 
should  with  Parkhurst  and  Stockius  refer  specifically 
to  supplying  the  tables  of  the  poor,  yet  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  one  branch  of  the  church’s  revenues  to  their 
administration  warrants  the  extension  to  all  others- 
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But  “the  service  of  tables,”  though  the  dally  minis¬ 
tration  to  the  poor  gave  occasion  to  the  phrase,  should 
not  be  so  limited.  The  word  -rpaTS^a  is  used  for 
food  which  is  served  up  on  them.  “The  table  of  de¬ 
vils,”*  means  the  food  of  devils.  The  wordit‘bread,” 
in  the  Lord’s  prayer,  signifies  all  temporal  blessings 
necessary  for  God’s  people.  The  word  ^laxovsij  pro¬ 
perly  signifies  to  minister,  to  officiate  in  providing 
supplies,  and,  without  any  violence,  may  extend  to 
ministration  in  the  whole  fiscal  concerns  of  the  church. 
Hence  the  logic  requires,  and  the  gvammar  fairly  ad¬ 
mits,  the  extension  which  we  claim  for  the  powers  of 
the  deacon.  A  few  men  must  manage  all  the  finan¬ 
ces,  the  apostles  could  not.  And  for  this  purpose 
we  hear  of  no  order  but  that  of  deacons.  We  know 
that  in  the  apostolic  age  it  was  so  understood,  and 
that  the  board  of  deacons  did  exercise  powers  to  this, 
extent.  The  following  is  Calvin’sf  account  of  this 
matter:  “Nor  was  the  situation  of  the  deacons. at 
that  time”  (the  council  of  Nice  325)  “at  all  different 
from  what  it  had  been  under  tlie  apostles.  For  they 
received  the  daily”  (does  he  not  mean  weekly)  “con¬ 
tributions  of  the  faithful,  and  the  annual  revenues  of 
the  church,  to  apply  them  to  their  proper  uses,  that 
is,  to  distribute  part  to  the  ministers,  and  part  for  the 
support  of  the  poor.”  Again,|  “canons  were  after¬ 
wards  made  which  divided  the  revenues  of  the  chutch 
into  four  parts,  assigning  the  first  to  the  clergy,  the 
second  to  the  poor,  the  third  to  the  reparation  of  the 
churches  and  other  buildings,  the  fourth  to  -poor 
strangers.”  All  these  were  administered  by  the  dea¬ 
cons  under  the  superintendance  of  the  minister. 


THE  CONSISTORY. 


This  ecclesiastical  court  Ts  composed  of  the  pas¬ 
tor,  who  is  moderator,  and  of  the  elders  and  deacons. 
To  its  jurisdiction  belong  the  supreme  control  of 
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the  finances,  as  to  their  adminislratioD,  and  the  adju¬ 
dication  of  mixed  cases.  The  supervision  of  the 
deeds  of  the  board  of  deacons  belongs  to  this  court. 


GEOLOGICAL  BEMAKKS. 

I 

Some  very  distinct  features  of  infidelity  are  still 
visible,  in  many  philosophical  works,  and  in  many 
opinions  held  by  those  who  are  friends  of  revealed 
religion.  In  the  late  age  of  infidelity,  philosophers 
were  fond  to  keep  the  great  first  cause  cut  of  view  in 
their  discussions,  and  to  refer  all  the  phenomena  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe  to  causes,  which,  for  any* 
thing  appearing  in  their  works,  might  be  primary. 

The  passage'  of  the  river  Ohio  through  the  Silvef 
Hills,  below  Louisville,  was  said  to  have  been  effect¬ 
ed  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  severing  the 
hills,  and  opening  a  passage  for  the  waters  of  a  great 
lake,  which  before  existed  above  them.  The  natu¬ 
ral  bridge  of  Rockbridge  county,  Virginia,  was  also 
said  to  be  the  work  of  a  convulsion,-  by  which  the 
mountain  was  cleft.  The  Blue  Ridge,  in  Virginia,' 
was  torn  asunder,  by  some  mighty  force,  to  open  a 
course  for  the  James’  River;  so  of  the  passages  of 
ihe  Potomac,  the  Susquehannah,  the  Schuylkill,  the 
Delaware,  and  especially  the  the  North  River  at  the 
Highlands,  in  New  York,  by  all  of  which,  we  are  told 
great  lakes,  existing  no  one  knows  when,  and  extend¬ 
ing  no  one  knows  how  far,  were  drained. 

To  shew  how  perfectly  visionary  and  futile,  such 
hypotheses  are,  notwithstanding  all  their  pretensions 
to  grave  philosophy,  we  shall  select  the  passage  of 
the  Hudson  through  the  Highlands,  at  West  Point, 
for  a  few  remarks.  Dr.  Suniuel  L.  Mitchell,  of  New 
Y^ork,  of  whom  as  a  literary  and  |)rofessiontd  man 
we  mean  not  any  thing  disrespectful,  states  in  his 
appendix  to  the  American  edition  of  Cut  icr’s  Thea- 
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rie,*  “  that  the  Highlands  formed  the  southern  bar¬ 
rier  of  a  great  lake,  whose  waters  w’ere  discharged 
by  the  opening  through  which  the  Hudson  now 
passes.” 

The  highlands  form  the  outer,  or  southeasterly 
range  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  stretching  from 
the  North  River,  at  least  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  Virginia.  The  whole  may  be  called  the  Kittati- 
ny  j’ange,  an  Indian  name,  by  w  hich  a  portion  of  it 
is  known  in  New  Jersev.  On  its  northwest  side, 
there  is  a  continuous  valley,  extending  its  w’hole 
length,  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  in  width.  On 
the  northwest  this  valley  is  bounded  by  a  continuous 
range  of  mountain,  running  parallel  with  the  Kittati- 
ny  mountain,  its  whole  length,  and  the  whole  of 
which  may  be  called  the  Powhatan  range,  a  part  of 
it  being. know'n  by  that  name  in  Virginia.  It  receiv¬ 
ed  the  name  from  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Indian 
princess  Pocahontas.  Had  there  ever  been  a  lake 
in  this  valley,  of  so  great  depth  as  to  approximate  to 
the  summit  of  the  Highlands,  it  must  have  extended 
the  whole  of  its  length,  at  least  seven  hundred  miles. 
To  give  any  pretext  for  the  theory  of  a  disruption  of 
the  mountain  by  the  pressure  of  the  water,  the  lake 
.must  not  only  have  approximated,  but  actually  have 
arisen  to  the  v'ery  summit.  The  altitude  of  Butter 
Hill  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  is  1529  feet.  Now, 
if  there  be  any  part  of  what  we  call  the  Kittatiny 
range  very  considerably  lower  than  the  altitude  of 
Butter  Hill,  it  is  impossible  the  waters  of  the  suppo¬ 
sed  lake  could  have  arisen  so  high  as  Its  top,  for  over 
that  lower  part,  they  would  hav'e  discharged  them¬ 
selves.  That  some  parts  are  lower  is  a  fact.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Harrisburgh,  at  the  passage  of  the 
Susquehannah  through  this  mountain,  though  we  do 
not  know  ,  that  its  altitude  has  been  ascertained  by 
actual  admeasurement,  yet  every  one  who  has  seen 

*  Appendix  to  Cuvier  Theorie,  p.  365 — 380. 
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it  at  that  place,  must  be  convinced  that  500  feet  is  a 
large  estimate  for  its  height.  The  waters  then,  at 
West  Point  could  not  have  arisen  within  1000  feet 
of  the  summit  of  the  Highlands. 

Six  considerable  rivers  now  pass  through  thit 
mountain — the  James’  River,  the  Potomac,  the  Sus- 
quehannah,  tite  Schuylkill,  the  Delaware,  and  the 
Hudson.  Who  can  conceive  that  the  lake  should 
have  burst  through  the  mountain  in  six  places  at  the 
the  same  instant!  Yet  this  is  necessary  to  support 
the  lake  theory;  for  had  one  opening  been  effected 
before  the  others,  by  that  one,  the  waters  would  have 
discharged  themselves  very  speedily. 

Again,  it  may  be  asked,  as  these  six  rivers  former¬ 
ly  must  have  discharged  themselves  into  this  lake, 
where  was  the  outlet.^  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  eva¬ 
poration  was  sufficient;  for  Ave  know  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  in  the  instance  of  our  great  northern  lakes, 
from  which,  evaporation  notwithstanding,  the  St. 
Lawrence  issues.  We  may  also  ask,  how  the  depth 
of  the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  and  above  the  High¬ 
lands,  could  be  60  feet.^  Why  should  the  tide  ascend 
one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  to  Stillwater.^  Utterly 
impossible,  on  the  doctor’s  theory. 

We  know  too  that  the  highest  land  on  the  route  of 
the  northern  canal  of  New  York,  between  tide  water 
and  Lake  Champlain,  is  only  115  f.et;  it  is  said,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  a  barrier  at  the  Thousand  Islands,  on 
the  St.  Lawrence;  but  Di'.  Mitchell  admits,*  that  by 
•'  the  mighty  rush  of  wat'-rs,”  the  waters  of  lake  On¬ 
tario  subsided  only  ICO  feet.  By  that  outlet,  then, 
the  lake  would  have  discharged  itself,  though  not  ri¬ 
sing  within  1300  feel  of  the  summit  of  the  High¬ 
lands.  Any  one  of  all  tlie  arguments  which  we  have 
enumerated  is  itself  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  theory 
in  question.  Men  so  sensible  as  Dr.  Mitchell  and 
Mr.  Jefferson,  never  could  have  adopted  such  theo- 
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ties,  were  it  not  the  imperfect  knowledge  they  must 
have  possessed  of  the  courses  and  elevations  of  our 
mountains,  and  the  configuration  of  this  part  of  our 
continent,  and  the  rage  for  such  theorising  on  ali 
subjects  connected  with  geology,  kindled  in  the  infi¬ 
del  schools  of  Europe. 

The  Creator  does  indeed  work  most  extensively 
by  the  operation  of  sccoml  causes,  but  every  judi¬ 
cious  philosopher  must  admit  that  the  beauties  and 
harmonies  disj)!ayed  in  the  arrangement  of  our  rivers, 
continents,  mountains,  lakes,  &ic.  are  the  contrivance 
of  divine  wisdom  and  the  immediate  cfiect  of  divine 
power. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  annual  expenses  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  as  appears  by  the  appropriations  made 
by  congress,  during  the  session  of  the  winter  of 
1819 — 20,  are, 

For  the  army,  -  -  -  §8,917,093  27 

For  the  navy.  -  -  _  2,583,940  00 

For  the  civil  list,  -  -  -  2,150,902  06 

For  other  purposes,  -  -  267,973  37 

Total,  -  -  -  *  -  §13,919,908  70 

This  is  exclusive  of  appropriations  for  various  ob¬ 
jects,  of  which  the  amount  could  not  be  ascertained 
at  the  time,  and  of  those  for  the  liquidation  and  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  national  debt,  about  S19}900,000 

The  expenses  of  llie  state  governments  probably 
amount  to  alxmt  §15,000,000 

.  The  number  of  lawyers  in  the  United  States  is 
probably  about  10,000. 

Estimated  annual  salary  of  each, 

Total  revenues  of  tlie  gentlemen  of  the  bar, 

§7,000,000 
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■  Fc:sof  justices  of  peace,  constables,  shcrifTs,  juror?. 
See.  may  be  estimated  probably  at  about  ji5,0(M),000 
Total  expenditure  for  the  support  of  the  whole  ma¬ 
chinery  of  civil  government  in  the  United  States  by 
these  estimates,  $40,000,000 

Which  amounts  for  every. family  to  $24 

Physicians,  estimated  at  9,000. 

Estimated  annual  fees  of  each,  $000 

Total  revenue  of  the  facvdtv,  $5,100,000 

,  Cleiffv,  of  all  denominations,  mav  be  estimated  at 

7  000. 

Estimated  salary  fer  each,  $500 

Total  r.' venue  of  the  clergy,  $3,500,000 

The  whole  population,  10,000,000. 

White  population,  about  8,000,000. 

Of  these  it  is  estimated  that  one  fifth  are  in  the 
common  elementary  or  English  schools,  making  a 
total  of  1,000,000. 

Estimated  ttiition  money  of  each,  $6 

Total  common  school  revenue  .  $9,600,000 
Annual  expense  of  books,  boarding  and  clothing 

of  each  scholar,  $50 

Amounting  for  the  whole  to  $80,000,000 

Total  annual  expenditure  for  education  of  chil¬ 
dren,  $89,000,000 

All  these  expenditures  for  the  support  of  civil  go¬ 
vernment,  of  professional  men,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  education,  are  made  upon  mind,  and  amount  to, 
the  astonishing  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  four 
millions,  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and'eight  dollars,  annually.  To  this  sum,  large 
as  it  is,  must  be  added  the  revenues  raised  for  the 
support  of  grammar  schools,  colleges,  theological  se¬ 
minaries,  medical  schools,  literary  societies,  book¬ 
selling  establishments,  magazines  and  newspapers, 
which  we  have  no  means  of  estimating  at  present, 
with  any  thing  approaching  to  accuracy. 

What  a  happy  picture  of  our  country  does  this 
view  of  its  expenditures  present!  To  supply  all  these 
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resources,  oppression  is  no  where  felt;  ihe  great  mass 
of  our  population  are  enjoying  not  merely  the  neces¬ 
saries,  but  most  of  them,  some  of  llie  luxuries  of  life. 
All  these  revenues  may  be  said  to  be  raised  bv  volun- 
tary  contribution,  for  even  the  government  is  a  vohirr- 
tary  association.  How  loud  the  call  upon  us  to  be 
grateful  to  God  for  all  this  national  prosperity  and 
glory!  It  is  all  his  gift  to  the  commonwealth,  and  to 
him  the  commonwealth  should  give  all  the  glory. 
We  are  indeed  surprised  that  so  small  a  proportion 
IS  expended  in  making  provision  for  welfare  after 
death.  But  the  day  dawns.  The  universal  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Bible  into  the  common  schools,  would 
greatly  increase  the  proportion;  for  every  one  of 
them  would  then,  in  some  degre^*,  become  a  nursery 
for  heaven. 


ORDINATIONS. 

Mr.  Hugh  M’Millan,  and  Mr.  Maddon,  were  ordain¬ 
ed  and  settled  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  congregations 
in  Chester  district,  South  Carolina,  by  the  Southern 
lleformed  Presbytery,  in  the  month  of  June. 

Mr.  Charles  Mais  was  ordairred  to  the  ministry  by 
a  Baptist  council,  in  Newburgh,. August  Gtb.  ^  The 
ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev%  Mr. 
Malcom,  of  Hudson;  ordaining  prayer  offered  up  by 
the  Rev.  IMr.  Wright. 


ITEMS  or  INTELLIGENCE. 

•  • 

At  Louisville,  Kentucky,  a  society  is  formed  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  title  :  “  Palestine  Masonic  Missionary  Society  of  Louis¬ 
ville.^^  The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  aid  the  Paiesiine  mis¬ 
sion,  in  which  their  masonic  brethren,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Par¬ 
sons  and  Fisk  were  at  that  time  employed  as  missionaries.  Mr. 
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Parsons  is  since  deatl.  The  Boston  Recorder,  {a  religious 
newspaper,  said  to  lie  supported  by  50uu  subscribers,)  k^coiu- 
mends  tlie  example  of  the  Kentucky  Free  Masons  to  the  frater¬ 
nity,  in  the  United  Stales  at  large,  for  imitation. 

The  Massacljiisetts  Missionary  Society  have  had,  for  the  last 
year,'  17  missionaries  in  their  employ,  la  of  wiiom  have  laboured 
in  the  state  of  Maine. 

Ireland. — Numerous  schools  have  been  opened  by  Protes¬ 
tants  in  tlie  Roman  Catholic  districts  of  Ireland,  and  though 
they  are  generally,  and  vehemently,  opposed  by  the  Popish 
priests,  yet  theie  have  been  entered  in  the  schools  above  lb0,i»00 
children,  and  7000  adults.  They  read  the  Bible,  cbieily,  large 
portions  of  wliich  are  committed  to  mennory  by  the  pupils. 
Tlrese  schools  are  opened  by  an  institution  called  the  Hiberni¬ 
an  School  Society  of  London.  Their  agent,  Mr.  Stephen,  in 
the  report  of  his  tliird  visit  to  these  schools  states,  that  while  21 
but  nt  everv  thousand  in  Ireland  are  committed  to  prison  foi 
Climes,  yet  he  had  not  heard  of  one,  out  of  their  157,000  pupils, 
who  had  been  arraigned  in  any  criminal  cause.  So  eager  arc 
parents  for  the  education  of  their  children,  that  the  priests  have 
been  coimielled  to  open  schools  in  order  to  keep  the  children 
from  the  Protestant  institutions.  But  they  do  not  use  the  Bible 
as  one  of  their  school  books. 

London  Societies. —  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. — The 
r.ollections  in  London,  .about  the  time  of  its  fast  anniversary, 
(April  24th)  amounted  to  ^5,S32  44.  Lord  Gainbier,  one  of  the 
tiritish  negociators  at  Ghent,  was  among  those  that  delivered 
addresses. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society. — This  society  is  the  exclu¬ 
sive  property  of  the  Episcopal  church  established  in  England. 
Its  object  is  the  extension  ol  that  church.  It  has  numerous  mis¬ 
sions  in  tliose  heathen  countries  which  Great  Britain  has  con¬ 
quered.  Its  22d  anniversary  was  held  in  London  April .29th. 
The  receipts  into  its  treasury,  for  the  year  ending  that  day,  were 
jJ148,152  52.  Lord  Gainbier  was  in  the  chair. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. — The  18th  anniversary  of 
this  society  was  held  May  1st.  Receipts  of  the  year  preced¬ 
ing  $460,884  08.  Issues  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  for  the 
same  year,  255,739.  Total  issues,  from  its  formation,  nearly 
3,500^000. 

Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society. — A  society  instituted  for 
the  circulation  of  the  standards  of  the  Episcopal  church — held 
its  12th  anniversary,  Apiil,  in  London.  Income  for  the  year, 
$9,131  78. 

United  Brethren  or  Moravians. — Their  annual  collection  ser¬ 
mon  for  the  support  of  their  missionaries,  of  whom  they  employ 
about  170,  was  preached,  in  London,  Mav  2d.  The  collection. 
$302  40. 

Je*rs^  Society — Instituted  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews;  iield 
its  1  ith  anniversary,  in  London,  May  4lh.  .  $49,817  its  in¬ 
come  for  the  yeai. 
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Sahhaili  School  Union, — Established  in  1803.  It  iield  its  an¬ 
niversary  about  May  4th.  Under  its  care  are  0,037  schools — 
:)0,376  teachers:  of  which,  were  added  dnriiig  the  last  year 

— scholars  13o,i>o9.  Receipts  of  tiie  year  £8. 

A*aval  and  jlilitar^  Bible  Society, — Annnai  meeting  May 
7th.  Uord  Uambier  in  the  chair.  Receipts  ot’t  he  year  JO, ObO  50. 

London  Missionary  Society, — This  society  is  instituted  by  the 
Indcpeiidents.  it  Iteld  its  ‘£8th  anniversary  about  31ay  7th. — 
Receipts  ot  the  year  ;>i‘2n,7CO  £8, 

Jieligious  Traci  Sociciy, — i^Sd  anniversary.  Issued  of  tracts 
for  the  year,  5,2^"i,470.  Total  issued,  since  its  formation, 
45,05)0,000.  Receipts  of  the  year,  ^'41,ll^)  44. 

•.Jfrican  Instiiniion — For  evangelizing  the  Africans.  Ke- 
i:cip"rsof  the  year  S4,98()  80.  Tiie  lOtl)  anniversary. 

Brilish  ivnd  Foreign  School  Society, — 1 7ih  anniversary.  Col- 
iectioiis  g  1,1  *23  90. 

Hibernian  Society — which  has  establislied  tlie  schools  in  Ire- 
laufl  amongihe  Papists.  The  loth  anniversary,  May  4lh.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  year  g23p;52  12. 

The  total  .of  all  these  receipts  amounts  to  nearly  g  1,000,000, 
for  the  venr  ending  about  the  1st  of  Mav  last. 

American  Bapiisi  ,Miscionary  Convention — organized  May, 
1814,  in  Philadelphia,  hy  SO  Haptist  ministers,  delegates  from 
M  xssaclinsetts,  Rhode  island,  jVew-York,  iSew-Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Delaware,  .Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginiif, 
North  (laralina,  South  Caroliua,  and  Georgia.  The  convention 
elected  a  board  ofeommissioners  consisting  of  21  members — all 
ministers.  ISo  missionary  could  be  appointed  by  this  board  but 
of  the  Baptist  church. 

The  whole  ecclesiastical  and  secular  atf'airs  of  ihe  missions 
are  suhjected  to  this  board,  and  hence,  though  tire  Baptists  are 
iiide})endents  in  their  principles  of  church  government,  yet  this 
board  possesses  more  than  the  powers  of  the  apostolic  presbyte¬ 
ry,  in  relation  to  all  missionary  purposes.  •  ■ 

The  tendency  of  this  measure,  though  professing  missionary 
purposes,  is  to  consolidate  the  Baptisl^  interest,  and  bring  the 
whole  of  tlujt  great  body  to  co-operate  in  promoting  tlie  success 
v>f  the  Baptist  cause. 

In  funds  at  the  constitution  of  the  convenlion,  gl,55G  C7  3-4i: 
Estimated  annual  income  from  its  aJixiliaries,.55,850  00. 

A  travelling  agent  was  appointed  for  the  formation  of  auxili¬ 
aries,  and  the  collection  of  monev. 

,One  missionary  in  India  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  board 
of  commissioners,  and  g  1,000  approj)riated  to  his  use. 

United  Foreign  Missionary  Society, — This  society  was  forMi- 
ed  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assem- 
1)1}%  the  Dutch  Refenned  General  Synod,  and  the  Associate  Re¬ 
formed  Synod.  The  board  of  managers,  for  1820,  consisted  of 
10  officers  and  18  other  managers;  fifteen  of  the  members  of  this 
board  were  lavmen.  The  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  secu¬ 
lar  affairs  of  tJie  missions^f  this  society  arc*suhject  to  this  board,. 
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*■  O 

wliicli,  as  far  as  the  evangelizing  of  the  heathen  are  concerned, 
is  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  jiulicatory  of  tliose  bodies  repre¬ 
sented  in  it.  By  the  coiistituiion,  (Art.  VIII.)  the  n-issionaries' 
are  to  be  selected  from  tlie  Tresb^terian,  Kefonned  Dutch,  and 
As«iociate  lleforined  churches. 

A  mission  family,  consisting  of  two  ministers,  from  tlie  Gen-' 
^*raj  Association  of  Connecticut,  and  19  other  persons,  were  sent 
out,  in  by  tliis  institution,  and  the  Osage  country,  between 
the  Missouri  and  Arkansaw  rivers,  about  400  miles  west  of  the 
I  Mississippi,  selected  as  tlie  field  of  theii  labours. 

The  r  resident  of  the  United  States  lias  pledged  himself  (Re- 
P'Ort  III.  ]).  18.)  to  co-o})eiate  with  the  missionaries,  “  not  only  in 
erecting  the  necessary  buildings  ibr  schools,  but  also  in  defray¬ 
ing  the  current  expenses.” 

This  society  having  its  missionaries,  in  part,  supported  out  of 
tlie  United  States  treasury,  will  be  able  to  enlarge  its  operations, 
to  a  great  extent,  t\iih  very  little  aid  from  private  contribution. 

The  funds,  after  the  outfit  ot  the  Osage  mission,  amounted  to 

^:a,G8i>. 

^•ishakinc:  amonf^  Uie  dry  bones  in  (he  valley  of  vision, — There 
are  many  promises  that  the  Jews  shall  be  restored  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  blessings  of  the  church  from  whicii  they  have  long 
tieen  cut  oil  for  tlieir  unbelief.  “Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  behold 
1  will  take  the  children  of  Isreal  from  among  the  heathen,  whith¬ 
er  they  be  gone,  and  will  gather  them  on  every  side,  and  bring 
them  to  their  own  land.”*  “  Nevertheless,  when  it  shall  turn  to 
tiie  Lord  the  veil  shall  be  the  taken  away.”+ 

These  promises  are  likely  to  be  speedilv  accomplished.  The- 
New  Testament  has  been  translated  into  Hebrew  and  published. 
There  is  in  operation,  in  England,  a  large  society  for  Evangel¬ 
izing  tlie  Jewei.  One  has  been  organized  in  New- York,  j^nd 
auxiliaries  to  it  are  forming.  A  German  nobleman,  the  Duke 
of  Vollmarstein,  has  appropriated  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
large  estate  to  the  same  object ;  and  a  promising  voung  Jew,  Mn 
Jaddwnisky,  is  now  studying  divinity  in  New -York,  under  his 
patronage,  preparatory  to  evangelizing  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
Agents  are  employed  in  circulating  evangelical  Tracts,  and 
New  Testaments,  in  Hebrew,  among  the  Jews,  many  of  whom 
seek  after,  and  read  them  with  great  avidity.  Lately,  at  Posen, 
in  Poland,  so  great  was  tlieir  eagerness  to  receive  the  New 
Testament  in  Hebrew ,  from  Mr.  M’Caul,  an  agent  employed  in 
its  distribution,  that  tlie  military  had  to  be  employed  to  prevent 
disorder  in  their  contentions  for  copies. 

The  Turkish  empire,  which  sways  its  iron  sceptre  over  the 
land  of  Palestine,  tne  mountain  of  Israel’s  inheritance,  is  totter¬ 
ing  on  its  basis.  Successfully  attacked  by  the  Greeks  on  the 
w  est,  and  by  the  Persians  on  the  east,  and  the  weight  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  empire  bending  over  it,  and  ready  to  crush  it,  the  hour  of  it**' 
judgment  appears  to  be  fast  approaching. 


*  Ertk,  xrvfif.  25.  i  ii.  Cor.  ii.  16. 


